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“THE MYSTERIES 
OF 
MODERN LONDON,” 
By 
GEORGE R. SIMS, 
Commences ia 
NEXT WEEK'S “ P.W.” 


By JOE ELVIN. 


_ _[A xmw sketch by Mr. Joe Elvin is 
pen Hy a great event in the music-hall 
world, and with Out <All Night, 
cig recently at the Camberwell 

alace, the famous comedian has 
scored ‘pe another big success. As 

Mr. Elvin is going to tell us all about himself, there is 

no need to add any farther introduction, except that he 

is one of the most popular and respected members of 
the music-hall profession.) 


1 am a modest man. Like the sunflower—it is the 
sunflower, isn’t it?—I pee to blush unseen. But 
tho invitation to tell the million or two readers of 
Pearson’s Weekly all (I dare) about myself is not to 
be resisted. 

I am forty-two years of age. Whether I look it or 
not, I don’t know. But I don’t feel it, except when 
I produce a sketch that doesn’t go, or one of my race- 
horses, with the family plate. so to speek, on his back, 

en I feel about 


known comedian, went in for comic singing and 
started 

of seven, 

singing in school-rooms and temperance halls. 

One of these halls, curiously enough, was quite close 
to a hall of a rather different description—I mean 
the Oxford Music-hall, with which I was destined to 
be so intimately associated. 

I had a decided aptitude for dancing, and was 
trained as a professional dancer for four years, first 
under Mr. Henry St. Maine, and thon under Mr. Paul 
Valentine, who is still going strong, raqiy? a 
produced at the Canterbury and Paragon a big allet. 

At the age of ten I made my first professional 
appearance. This was at the Theatre Royal, 
Brighton, under Mrs. Nyo Chart, in Hop o' My 
Thumb. Lizzie Coote,I remember, sang “Did you 
ever seo an oyster walk upstairs? ’’ in this pantomime. 
I don’t think I did anything worth mentioning. 

_Soon after this I was playing in the halls as 9 comic 
singer and clog-dancer. One night I took part in a 
small aketch, and this led Mr. Crowder, of Crowder’s 
Varieties, Greenwich, to s to my father that 
et orepeey =e a farcical ‘ — i ang for us in 
which we could appear regularly together. 

This advice was acted u 2, and “Keegan and 
Flvin’s Company’ was founded. Our first sketch was 
Old Trotter's Way, followed by The Two Smiths 
and Sport, and then we made a great hit with The 
Tinker’s Holiday. However, I do not think s mere 
list of these early sketches would interest anyone. 

We did not always stick to comic business. 
of our greatest successes was made with Poor Jo, 
adapted from Dickens’ “ Bleak House,” and played 
on the lines laid down by Miss Jennie Lee. It was 
the custom then for the music-halls to crib the best 
things from the theatres. Now, if I may say so, the 
tendency is rather the other way about. 

Poor Jo, however, was not always success. I 
remember one night we put it on at the Standard 
Music-hall. The audience wept and cheered, and we 
thought we had made a great hit. However, when 
we — off, the chairman came up in a towering 


“Woll,”” said my father, not noticing the state tho 
chairman was in, “it’s a go, isn’t it?” 

Yes,” was the angry retort, “and you go too on 
Seturday, In the meantime, don’t you dare to do 


“Why—why, what’s the matter?” my 
father, thoroughly taken aback. dia 
Matter!’ snapped the indignant chairman. “I 
All rights reserved.) 
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Mr. Joe Elvin chats 
about himself, his Satarday night, my boy, and 
sketches, and what has don’t you forget it.” 
happened to him on the 
stage—and off. 


OWING TO THE ADVENT OF EASTER, THE “NEXT NUMBER OF “P.W.” 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 19th. 


GEORGE R. SIMS 
Commences ia 
NEXT WEEK'S " P.W.” 


A SERIES 
of 
ARTICLES. 


Entraep a? 
Gratiouras Hate, 


Oxz PENNY. 


THERE'S WALLS ! 

A senny builder was showing a client a semi- 
detached house. To emphasise the substantial natura 
of the building he sent ao bricklaycr into tho next 
house and then spoke to him through the wall. 

“John,” he cried, “can you hear me?” 

The answer was, in a very faint voice, “Yes, sir, I 
ean hear you.” 

Then the builder asked: “John, can you sec me?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply, “I can’t sce you.” 

“Ah,” said tho builder, turning to his client, 
“there’s walls for yer!” 


to make people 
geet re make them cry 
with this sort of pathetic rot. 


Next night we put on a 
humorous aes, and with 
such success that it was two 
years before we heard any 
more about going. Later on, 
in 1883, I took Poor Joe to America, and had a 
successful twelve months’ tour with it. 

pre mesic nal abaiemas, a eee aicapoantes —_—jo—_—_ 
almost entirely. In i know only one in . OM : i 
London—vis., Mr. Walter Leaver, at the Royal Jee gel i ip ties: smicad; crestiniapoct 
Albert, Canning Town—but there may be more in the y J ae “Why?” 

PrThey ais great personages in their day, with their Fred : “She refused to accompany me on the piano 
diamond studs, great swelling shirt-fronts, and the other evening without a chéperon. 

magnificent manners. They also had to work hard. — io 

One chairman—Mr. George Thurgood, at the Royal “Now, Bridget, you say you can wash and iron 
Stendard Music-hall, Pimlico—I remember, was the | baby’s fino linen. Tell me, then, how you can tell 
orchestra in himself. He played four or five instru- | when the iron is too hot?” 

ments, and by rapidly changing from one to another, “By the shmell av the linen burnin’, av coorse, 
he contrived to give the impression of a full band. mum!” 

I don’t think T know myself how many sketches I 
have produced in all, and it would certainly puzzle 
me to say which has been the most successful. The 
production of The Hansom Cabby was the turnin 
point in my career, and among other big successes 
may mention The Bookie, Over the Sticks—which off 
and on has been running for ten years—'Appy 
‘Ampstead, and, during the “hidden treasure ” craze, 
Money for Nothing; but the last-named, unlike the 
others, can never be revived. 

Of course, I have had my failures, although in this 
Koapec’ I have been very lucky. 

y test fiasco was Ally Sloper’s Half-Holi- 
day, which ran for just one night. Then I have 
often taken off as failures sketches which were 
moderate successes. I don’t like half measures. 

Now, let me see if thore is any more about Me. 

All my sketches are written for me by Mr. Wal 
Piak, who is my favourite author, After him I think 
I am fondest of Dickens. ig ag ee recreations ara 
the turf and pony-trotting. e latter sport, unfor- 
cuneate: is out of favour in England, but it is a fine 

rt ail the same, and I am very proud of my ponies. 
hen, though I do not pretend to be a patron of art, 
I am fond of pictures. 

In my gd days I was a sprinter, and won tite 
music-halls 100 yards championship, and several other 
prizes, But on the whole the thing I like best in the 
world is my work. It is a hard, wearing life, but I 
am sure I don’t know what I shall do with myself 
when I have to retire; and I only hope that my life 
will end as it almost began, on se muéic-hall stage. 

The thing I hate most in the world is to disappoint 
the public. That is one reason why my brougham will 
never be replaced by a motor-car. I have tried 


i fee 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM'S PIPE. 
Emrrron WittraM likes a cigar, but, according to 
recent reports from Berlin, he has now Icarned that no 
cigar is comparable to good tobacco smoked in a good 


ee , 

n his smoking-room there are several pipes, but some 
ho has never used, and there is only ono which he con- 
stantly uses. A beauty it is, having been fashioned 
by an artist from a design furnished by the Kaiscr 
himself. 

The bowl, which is larger than usual, is of 
meerschaum ; the stem, which is rather long and dcli- 
cate, is of Turkish wood; a finely carved cluster of 
leaves ornaments the bowl, and a large silver W., on 
which a silver bird is perched, decorates the stem. 

In this pipe tho Emperor smokes Havana tobacco 
which is specially prepared for him. 


et 


“Don’t you think Mr. Barker is very hard to 
please?” 

“No,” answered Miss Keene. “ He scems very well 
satisfied with himself. 


ooemt> Gee 


Docror: “ What, troubled with sleeplessness? Ect 
something before going to bed.” 

Patient : “Why, doctor, you once tcld me never to 
ent anything before going to bed.” 

Doctor (with dignity) : “ Pooh, pooh! that was last 
denwi?: Science has made enormous strides since 
then. 
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‘The full conditions 
again shortly. 


motoring from hall to hall, and I can only say that 
I am very glad still to bo able to sign myself 
Yours always, ‘ 


——— 


ee 
“Tuer tell me young Featherstone has lost all his 
money in poultry-farming.” 
“Oh! I heard he’d becn playing ducks and drakes 
with it.” 
———_ jf ——— 
Tue Trame: “I once lived on water, lady, for six 


The ner f “You don’t look like it. How did you 
manago it?” 
The Tramp: “I was & sailor.’’ 
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ee ee 
Mamma: “ What's the matter with the baby?” 
Papa: “He was playing around the piano and he 
fell atid bumped his head on one of the pedals.” 
Mamma: “Poor littlo dear! Is he badly hurt?” 
Papa: “Oh, no! Fortunately it was the soft 
pedal.” 
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OF NAMES. 


N \. sno" |’ By HERBERT JAMIESON. 

“Pgcay, would you like to go to the Coliseum 
to-night P? , 

“Oh, Ralph, how delightful! But you don’t mean 
ite”? : 

“Not mean it? Now, if, instead of merely being 
your brother, I were that, little brat, Bertie Ark- 
wright, you’d jump at—— . 

f * Souldn’t—you know I shouldn’t,’”” replicd 
Peggy Wybrow, with a toss of her pretty head. “I 
hate the man, and wouldn’t be seen going about with 
‘im for worlds, Now are you sure you want me?’ 

Her brother folded his serviette with mathematical 
correctness, 

“Tt’s like this. You’ve heard me speak of Charlie 
Smith?” . ee 

“Tho gentleman you met on the yachting cruise?’ 

“That's the chap—an awfully decent little fellow. 
He's up in London for a day or two, and called in 
yesterday at the office. He suggested our going some- 
where to-night, and we fixed on the Coliseum. You 
wanted to go there, didn’t you?” 

“Yes; but shouldn’t I be in the way?” 

“Not a bit! You see, I'd been telling him on the 
yacht something about you, Peay and last words 
he said to me yesterday were, 
man!’ Charlio’s great on girls. 

“I’m not sure I shall like him then.” 

“Oh, you will! He’s nothing to look at—as ugly 
as sin—but ho has a right down good heart. Dresses 
anyhow. Never saw him in anyt ing but an old blue 
suit, shiny at the elbows, and a ragged bit of red tie; 
but thoy’re all part of the man. Oh, you'll like old 
Charlie!” 

“Well, if I won’t be in the way.” 

“Then it’s settled. You come by the 6.56 from here, 
and V’'ll meet you at 7.20 at Charing Cross Station. 
Wo'll hang about till 7.82, when Charlie’s train’s due, 
and then we'll have a snack somewhere and go on 
to the Coliseum. We shall have an hour or so to 


spare before tho nine o’clock  gporieney but that 


doesn’t matter. Now, if you'll get my hat brushed, 
Pll catch the early train this morning, for I’ve a long 
cays work to get through.” 

ive minutes later Peggy presented Ralph with his 
hat, smooth and gl with infinite rubbing. He 
looked at it with s smile. 

“On the strength of to-night,” he remarked, letting 
himsclf out. 

Early that afternoon Peggy received a telegram. 
She opened it fearfully, anticipating some dreadful 
disappointment. It was from Ralph, and ran: 

“Sorry detained by business to-night. Mcet Smith 
7.82 as arranged, take him for tea to Lyons’, and 
join me doors Coliseum 8.45.” 

Peggy’s first feeling was ono of annoyance. To be 
expected to meet an entire stranger, single him out 
from a crowd, escort him to a restaurant, pass an 
hour or more unchaperoned in his society—really it 
was a most trying experience for a girl naturally shy 
and barely out of her teens. Why did business— 
stupid business—step in and upset all their arran 
ments? The fs before her was uninviting; the 

it was off ngerbread; she was positive that 

would not enjoy the evening a bit. 

But ually grew to upon the matter 
with different eyes. @ adventure began to appeal 
to her keen sense of fun, her lovo for the unconven- 
tional. It would be delightful to introduce herself to 
her brother’s friend, take of him, entertain 
him till Ralph a . Ralph had described him 
as very nice, and ph was rarely deceived in a man. 
Yet she did hope that he would not insist upon paying 
elo boon — he would have an enormous 
appetite ; je from country usually have. She 
would take plenty of wick bee. ” 

Now certain uliari of the South-Eastern 


Railway are well known, and, to P stern 

tion, it was 7.87 before the 7.20 at into Charing 

Cross ion. in was barely at rest be 

she had alighted and collared a ey asia 

awh ~ ore eee the the? come in, please?” 
“ In? 1» 


“ Yes—five minutes ago. No 8 platform.” 
se adh 
eggy flew round. the 7.82 should be a 

lutely punctual and the 7.20 seventeen minutes iste 
was s mystery that only headquarters could solve. 
There was the 7.82 train, dark and desolate, proceed- 
ing to be backed out of the station. The platform 
where it stood seemed deserted. No, there 


‘i ring your sister, old 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


was one young man, examining some illustrated 
papers set forthe in fascinating arra above the book- 
stall. Could this be Charlie Smith . 

P walked cautiously up and reconnoitred. He 
was in stature and wore o blue serge suit. The 
figure turned for a moment, and she | _into an 
ugly but pleasing face, rising above a bright red 
necktie. arly this was her man. 

Conquering her nervousness, Peggy walked forward. 
The young man, apparently oblivious of her approach, 
had in Bessel his attention to the pictures. 

“My. Smith!’ 

The agility with which be swerved round on hearin 
the name clearly proved his identity. He looked wi 
ae ned at the girl advancing with outstretched hand. 

“That’s my name, but I’ve not—er—the plea- 
sure——”’ 

“No! I’m Ralph’s sister. He’s detained by some 
important business in the City or he would be here 
to meet you, too. He’s coming on later, though, ‘and 
will join us at the Coliseum in an hour or so. Awfully 
sorry I’ve kept Pa waiting, but my train was 
wretchedly late. Isn’t this a readful railwayP Now 
we'll go and get some tea, and then on to St. Martin’s 
Lane. Do you know where the nearcst Lyons’ is?” 

Had that portion of the station not been dimly lit, 
Poggy would have sccn various conflicting emotions 
—some of bewilderment, some of amusement—cross 
the young man’s face during her nl Hep somewhat 
breathless speech. To her final query he replied after 
a little hesitation : 

“I believe there is one in the Strand.” 

“ How silly of me to ask you! I forgot you don’t 
know London well. Don’t you sometimes wish they 
had nice tea-shops like ours in country places? I do. 
Now, come along! Isn’t this a bi, station? We 
shall have to be careful in crossing the streets.” 

There was no mistake about it—Mr. Smith was 
smiling all round his big mouth as he followed in her 
wake. But when P turned to make sure that 
he was cloce at her heels, he straightened out his face. 

“Sha’n’t we enjoy the Coliseum, Mr. Smith? ”’ 

“T should—er—imagine so.” 

“Tt was a capital su ion of yours to go there.” 

“Oh, I suggested it, did 1? I mean—how did you 
know?” ‘ 

She gave him an arch smile. 

“Why, Ralph told me.” 

“Of ‘course! Yes—er—we should have a very 
pleasant evening.” 

But in his heart of hearts he was not so sure. If 
only Ralph—— 

His reflections were interrupted. Peggy had 
sighted a Lyons’ on the other side of the street, and 
was piloting him between horses’ heads. The: 


y 
through the swing-doors, and Peggy led the way to 


the further end of the restaurant, where she had seen 
an empty table. People were smiling at her frank 
air of propeiatoess iy 

Sho put the bill of fare before him and removed her 


loves. 

“Now what will you have, Mr. Smith?” 

“ T—er—really am not at all hungry.” 

“Nonsense! Lost your country appetite already? 
What do you say to a couple of 

He thought of the dinner he 
and ges po 

“Qh, please—nothing like that! Just a cup of 
coffeo |” 

Peggy held up py hands in holy horror. 

“ Just a cup of coffce; and you expect to last out 
the evening on that. I insist upon your having, at 
any rate, a whole scone and butter. That will be 
something substantial.” — 

He began to demur, but she had already given the 
order to the waitress. The pleasure of sitting before 
this attractive young lady would perhaps compensate 
for the misery of having to eat a stodgy scone against 
his inclination. 

The order was brought, and they fell to, she with 
avidity, he with a lack of enthusiasm that he 
would pass unnoticed. 

“Why are you ee your scone into little 
pieces?’ she asked presently. 

“T—er—really am rather off my meals to-day.” 
eit tee —— and yon t8 es accustomed 

s used to your way when I was going out 
co teins aa a fies , 


anywhe: . 
They chatted merrily. For a stranger his know- 


ledge of London seemed . She asked him 
he hed derived it. e me 


“Qh, one can pick up mpyiiing fro guide-books. 


nowadays,”’ he rather lamely explained. 
Presently he noticed that by a sly motion to the 

waitrees she had possessed herself of the bill. 

“Now, if Fgh ready, we'll go,”” she remarked, 


allow me t pe 
“ Most certainly not!’ —— 


“T eha’n’t allow anything of the kind. Ral 
me particular rian Sony on the point rea the 
girl motioned to B°. 
He laid a gentle but a hand upon her. 
“T should feel like a criminal if I permitted you 


to poy for me.”? 
dear Mr. Smith, how absurd!” 
“Te’s not absurd at all. I’m here under false 


_FEARSON S WER *! 


“An obtuse angle,’”’ replied 
Englishman to whom "you try to explain a joke.” 
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preeneee: V’m really not the man you suppose me 
Peggy laughed musically. 
«Woy, 


I've not had time yet to suppose anything 


about ‘you.”” 

“ Please sit down and hear me out! I don’t in the 
least know who you are, who Ralph is, or anybody 
else you’ve been talking about. All I kn 
oieh _ you intended to mcct at Charing Cross to- 
night. 

“You are not Mr. Charles Smith from Taunton?” 

“No! My name is Arthur Frederick Smith. 1 
vee on at Sydenham. I have lived in London ail 
my life. 


ow is I’m not 


‘or a moment Pe, 


was too astounded to Ke 
furiously F oer 


She grew 

“ But why—are you here?” 

“Could I help it? Didn’t you bring me? Did you 
allow me a chance of disclosing my identity? You 
must forgive me, but just at first I thought you wero 
a girl who wanted a free evening’s entertainment.” 

“Oh, how horrible!” 

“Tt was only for an instant. When I saw you had 
made a mistake, my love for a spree became ton 
strong for me. I couldn’t help coming with you to 
see what might happen. It was a misfortune of mine 
to belong to the great family of Smith. Please for- 
or Wb ”? replied P 1 h 

“Wybrow,” repli eggy, laughing herself at last. 

“Wybrow! The amet tasfter® I have it. [ 
was at King’s College with a fellow of that name.” 

“My brother Ralph went there.” 

“ By Jove! then I know him after all, though we’ve 
not met since our schooldays. What a curious coin- 
aieaee | 7 " 

e with us to-night and renew his acquaint- 
ance! I'll make it all Kat with him—if ven let me 
psy for ovr tea. You see, you’re not here under false 
retences now.”’ ; ; 
bd . {hy reached A eager Ralph was 
waiting there with a plain li man in a blue suit, 
‘to whom he fatrednasd his sister. 

“This is Charlie Smith, P 


T'll say good-night, Miss——’’ 


eggy. When he didn't 


find anyone to meet him at the station to-night, he 
came on straight to my office.” Here Ralph observe:l 
her companion and looked him up and down. “I 
seem to remember your face.” 

“No doubt! I was at King’s College with you. 
Don’t you remember Arthur Frederick Smith, to 
whom you gave many a licking. I met your sister 
quite accidentally to-night, and she——” 

“T asked him to come with us, Ralph. It’s a long 
story how we got to know one another, but I was all 
alone this evening, so he escorted 
station. Now can you 
Smith, so that we can all sit together? ”’ 

e e e e 


: me from the 
a ticket beside ours, Mr 


Six months later. 


» I’m ashamed of you.” 


P 
“Why, Ralph?” 
“That you have 
of Wybrow for plain Mrs. Arthur Frederick Smith.” 
But Peggy only smiled all over her happy face. 
eae not the name, Ralph, that matters. It’s the 


to exchange tho noble name 


Gee 


“1 spent last evening in th 
love best in all the ata e company of the one I 


eee And weren’t you tired of being all by 


d.”? 


oe Gees 


fe 80 is have bought your wife another expensive 


¢ that a waste of money?” 


“On the contrary, it is true economy, for she won't 
require half so many pairs of gloves as formerly.” 


ot fee 


or said little Willie, who was struggling over 


lessons, “ what is an obtuse angle?” 


father, “is an 
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Towns that Prohibit Spooning. ~ 


after all, advantage derivable from being 
a Briton in his native land. So long as the young 

nat ag it is open to every Briton to 
chaste on the lips of his fair beloved 
of highways, and the law upholds 
him; ‘walk up end down the street with 
his arm around her waist and exchange hats with her 


THERE is, 


morals are 680 ully susceptible to the 
ininewod of spooners that spooning is forbidden an 
nalised. ‘ : 

You—that is to say, earned, is precluded by an 
ancient by-law from kissing or hugging or indulging 
in any other vulgar demonstration of affection “in 
the streets and mage places’’ of Milan. 

Consent of the second party, either declared or 
implied, does not even palliate the offence; indeed, 
the second party is liable to be prosecuted as a 
before and after the fact, and is generally held guilty 
in the first degree. Aid let it not be fancied that 
the ancient by-law is a “dead-letter,” for it is so 
vigorously enforced that during last year more than 
six hundred spooners were fined, and a few actually 
cast into prison for endangering public morals of the 
city by “kissing with consent.” 

it is even held to be a breach of the by-law to 
chuck one’s own wife lightly under the chin in an 
public place, and in one case an offender of this 
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horrible type was given « fortnight’s imprisonment 
without the option of s fine—even the fact that he 
was a foreigner on his honeymoon not being deemed 
to mitigate the offence. 

Lovers in Odessa suffer in much the same manner 

under a law forbidding kissing in theatres, restau- 
rante, churches, and the streets ; and, what ia still more 
wonderfully strange, a young woman cannot so much 
as accept the support of her lover’s arm in passing 
along a public road without laying herself and him 
open to prosecution and imprisonment. 
_ In Kherson, another Russian town where spooning 
is not allowed, it is an offence punishable with a fine 
of eight roubles to send one’s sweetheart love-letter 
which can poultry be read by the postman. To write, 
“Oh, my darling, how I love you!’’ or anything else 
of the same sort on the back of a post card to one’s 
very dearest would most certainly involve the writer 
to the extent of twenty shillings. 

Whether Russian postmen are more than ordinarily 
liable to be thrown out of working order by handling 
amatory correspondence or not is siagsated, but the 
fact remains that in Kherson courting has to be done 
with the strictest secrecy, for all the blissfulness of 
courtship—that is, kisses and embraces and soulful 
expressions—everything in the nature of demonstra- 
tive affection, in fact—is emphatically forbidden. . 

It is striking commentary on the liberty enjoyed 
by Uncle Sam’s sons and daughters that there are 
scores of towns in the United States where a man is 
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Where you may not Kiss the 
Girl of Your Heart. 


forbidden to kiss his “cousin”? on meeting her in 
public. . ; 

The whole State of Connecticut is against open-air 
love-making. Lovers there are in plenty, of course, 
but dare they embrace in public, they pay for it. 
Spooning in all its branches, from amatory ogling to 
the bold offer to “see you home, sweety,” is pro- 
hibited. 

Sitting on a park seat with one’s arm round one’s 
sweetheart’s waist and, a ey her head upon one’s 
shoulder costs from one to four dollars, according—so 
it seems—to how pretty the girl is and whether there 
is a full moon, for the greater the temptation to 
spoon the heavier the penalty. 

It is even said that a nice young man was once 
arrested in Connecticut for pub of issing his wife’s 
mother, and that when the police had satisfied them- 
selves she was indeed his mother-in-law, instead of 
releasing him and apologising, they conveyed him 
straight away to the nearest sanatorium. 

At Scranton a very similar state of things exists. 
There are some beautiful walks in this neighbourhood 
of Pennsylvania, and these have been much fre- 
quented by lovers; in fact, there was some time back 
what might be described as a glut of spooners. Now, 
however, the town has adopted a sort of protective 
tariff and imposed a duty of five dollars on all pubi:c 
demonstrations of the tender passion, and lovers walk 
about at arm’s-length and with liquid eyes cast 


Naming the Baby. 


Tuts is not the time for giddy ideas and taking 
notice of what the neighbours say. Rather ought the 
ceremony to be the subject of sensible~practical talk . 
between husband and wife, with nine-tenths of the 
usual sentimentality left out of the discussion. 

Now a child’s name should not lend itself to nick- 
names. If it does, that child may detest its parents 
when it grows up. 

What is to be thought of the young couple who had 
been reading the “ Arabian Nights,” and owed on 
theig first-born—a the name of Fatima? That 


by A go ree. @ little chubby thin = —_ 
@ young woman was such a dum 
one called her “Fatty.” _ 


that e 

Similarly a little fellow’s surname was Penn, and 
parents, who. were ardent admirers of the t 
gave their son the christian names of Ja: 
Gould. Their son got to be known, and to his 4 
fellows is known to-day as “J Pen.” — 

Much nsdsnndeesbandit g may also arise from regis- 
tering children with names. 

One little schoolgirl, for instance, in the North of 
England stands in the registrar’s books as “ Pollie,’’ 
but her teachers always cry out severely, “ Mary 
Hannah, come out!” whenever she is naughty ; Mary 
ope for — posed sige reason, se a@ name 
which all over the coun a rs to ularl; 
shortened to “ Pollie.” oe SEE lid 4 

All the world knows “Lord’’ George Sanger. His 
father, the showman, had an eye to business when 
he made sure at the very beginning of his son’s future 


ad ad 


ral in ha bestowing this omen. on x But 
what @ lot.of misconception such a name w: give 
a to es case of a less-known rep teri - 
grea nt most parents never think about ti 
too late is Ss initials. They shouldn’t spell anything 


silly. 

One unfortunate was called Maxwell Uriah 
Grahame, and now to his intimates is known as “ the 
MUG.” 

Let the anxious father also read the contemplated 
initials both ways, and see what he can make of them. 
One boy who was christened Gerald Imray Pound is 
now known as “Bacon,” because ‘his initials read 
backwards reveal the magic letters “ P I G.” 

Regard should also be had to the child’s probable 
future position in life. 

There is a well-known ange f that every man must 
“bend to the significance of what he is called.” 
pene ~~ authors ise a gs for pro- 
essional purposes they change their names. ax 
Adeler in private life is plain Mr. Clark, while Sir 
Henry Irving’s real name was Brodribb. . 

While it may have something to recommend it in 
the case of rich uncles and aunts, in general the 
practice of calling youngsters “after’’ friends and 
relations is to be deprecated. 

Even when a boy is named after his own father, 
it is apt to give rise to legal and other complications. 
People get confused between John Smith, Senior, and 
John Smith, Junior; and even the lawyers sometimes 
get mixed up in their deeds and agreements between 


downwards. 
Ideas which may not have 
ad Struck You. 
Thomas Jones the Younger and Thomas Jones the 
Elder. 


Calling s youngster by his mother’s maiden name 
has also practical objections. 

“Simpson Smith,” calls one youngster to another 
out in the street. “I know what they called your 
-_ before she married your pa; they called her Miss 

jim E 
In business life it is also often important to know 
whether o particular name is that of a gentleman or 
a lady. Shopmen and young clerks, in addressin, 
letters and pecs are apt to get mixed over suc 
names as Wilfrid and Wilfred, Jesse and Jessie— 
especially when gi Mgt only heard them spoken 
in the absence of party. 

Lesley, too, sounds as though it might be a boy’s 
name, but it is a girl’s; and even such a pretty name 
as Olive is apt to get transposed by careless speech or 
writing into Oliver. 

It is very important to give a child a name not 
difficult to spell or liable to be misunderstood, mis- 

ronounced, or taken for a surname. Phoebe and 

rnest are examples of names liable to be misspelt, 
the latter because people always think of the common 
word “earnest.” . 

Cecil, Ronald, Percival; Gladys, Marjorie, Ethel- 
reda. These are fair samples of the names now being 
bestowed by the humblest parents upon their offspring. 

Let them pause and reflect that in a generation to 
come these names will be as common as the plain 
John Henry and Mary Jane of a generation ago. 


Should Hubbies Help? 


A rratt little woman with a big little family and 
noservant. A great hulking husband with a hundred 
and twenty a year, and no prospect of more. Babies 
to nurse and dinuers to cook, besides clothes to mend, 
and the ordinary housework to be scrambled through. 

Robert comes home looking extra glum. He is not 
killed with work at the office, but all the same he 
doesn’t mean to do anything at home if he can help 
it. He eyes the household confusion askance, sits 
— and lights his pipe, and listens to baby’s 

ailing. 

“Bob, dear,” asks his wife, “would you mind 
holding baby while I get something to eat on the 
table. She’s dreadfully cross. I’m sure she can’t 
be well.” = - 

Bob’s answer is a ecowl. 

“I’m not a nursemaid, Mary,” he sneers. “I’ve 
done one day’s work alteady ; do you want me to begin 
another now I’ve come home. Put her on the floor 
and let her yell.’’ 

This is‘an extreme case, and it represents the kind 
of husband who wants humanity putting into him 
with a horsewhip. It is just as easy, however, to 
Proceed to the other extreme. 

Consider, for instance, the case of a new-married 
girl—healthy; happy, and strong, as girls are getting 
nowadays. She a nice little home—not too big 

or @ young wife to look after—has a charwoman in 
two days a week, and has, in fact, in thi®early rie 
rl = wedded life, comparatively speaking, very lit 


D N°S SIXPENNY NOVELS? 
a ial 5 = Stockton, entitled * The Cast 


etory by F. R. 


when 
in 
per! 


Her husband is not over strong, and often is nearly 
worried to death at the office. Just now he is making 
extra efforts to improve his position, as all new- 
married men worth their salt will. He comes home 
completely tired out. 

Is it fair that in a case like this Ethel should ex 
Edwin to take a hand in the hundred and one little 
household duties which are admittedly woman’s work, 
provided woman is able to attend to them? - 

“Edwin!” cries Ethel,*snappishly. “Do give me 
a hand with things, or dinner will never be ready.” 

Poor Edwin has sunk into a chair, almost too ex- 
hausted to speak, but, like the thoroughly unselfish 
fellow he is, he at once makes an effort. 

“Forgive me, dear,’’ he says. “What a brute I 
must be to let zoe st on alone.” 

Now here Ethel is clearly to blame. She ought 
to have a little sympathy, and use a little discretion. 
Her duty is to have dinner ready for her husband 
when he comes home, and not dawdle ayay her timo 


during pape 

What a there is of confidence between husbands 
and wives! Often the man may not “understand.” 
He may not know the little troubles his wife has to 
pat up with. 

Mostly he does, we know. Frequently he hears 
more than he wants to about the delinquencies of 
trades le and cooking apparatus, and servants 

re are any. However, if he would only listen 
tience to reasonable details of this description, 


ips he would not pull such a long face when 


w 


_ suspects they are troubling her, just 


Thpy include the best fiction. 
ing Away of Mra. Lecks.” 


Hints to Husbands on 
Housework. 
called upon occasionally to “lend a hand” in the 
ho ‘ 


use, 

Besides, there are women who will not talk of these 
things unless they are asked. Such a wife it is a 
husband’s duty, to question on these matters if he 
as it is the dut; 
of every woman who is blest in having a good husband, 
to let him see that she takes an interest in his 
business. : 

“Jack, you’re a nasty, selfish thing!” sobbed a 
little wife the other day. 

But the little wife wouldn’t have sobbed had she 
known what Jack was aolae. He was absorbed in the 
details of a patent which has, just brought him in s 
good sum of money. 

Thousands of young 
when first married. 

The young husband does a —_ deal of housework. 
Naturally he soon slackens down, whereat the young 
wife grows tearful, and thinks her husband unfair. 
Whose fault is this? 

Why, the fault of both of them. Husbands have 
their own work to do as breadwinnors, and therefore 
ought not to make such slaves of themselves in the 
house when first married—husbands of really sensible 
and thoughtful girls are not to. And because 

g wives have work done for them as a favour et 
heat, it is surely no reason why they should continue 
to demand it as a right. 

Let each have discretion, and let them consider the 
condition and position of the other. 


people make another mistake 


The latest volume is a humorous 
At all booksetalle. 
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Rend 


however, not used by gentle- 
beperes at 


cory. Tage Frnccts [THE MYSTERIES. OF MODERN LONDON. 
to pass over the wrist, were, By Geo, R.. Sims, 


Eagland A FOREWORD BY THE EDITOR. 
until 1655. : Sous months ago I asked Mr. Geo. R. Sims if h 
When first introdaced | would have lunch with me to talk over something I 
they were formed with an | thought would interest him. I found that wo both 
Do you Talk ‘*Gibberish "7? indented head to afford s more easy rest for the hand. | in our younger days had read the “Mysteries 
“Gibberish” is an allusion to the mystical jargon | Afterwards they were crowned with around and hollow | of Paris, and the “ Mysteries ot 


in which Geber, the alchemist, wrote his treatise on | top, 
“The Art of Making Gold,’’ when the authorities put 
to death any who wrote openly on such subjects. Friar 
Bacon furnishes us with a specimen of gibberish in his 


prescription for making gunpowder : 


Was the House of Lords 


Sed _tamen salis-petre "| were ninety spi 
LURU MONE CAP URBE ceding twaute 
Et sulphuris. Abbots. and 
the second line being merely an anagram of carbonum | yy), 
pulvere, powdered charcoal, at Westminster, refusing to 


Schoolboy-gibberish usually places a consonant 
between each syllable of a word; thus, “How do you 
do?’ becomes “ How! dol youl dol?” or adds vis to each 
word—" Howvis dovis youvis dovis?’’ Gibberish now 
stands for rapid and inarticulate talk, unintelligiblo 
and incoherent. 


Where ie Sir Isaac Newton Venerated ? 
A curious cult has sprung up in Japan in memory 


in the reign of Edward 
only 


What is “ Wokae ?” 


which contained nutmeg or ginger, 
sugar-candy for the asthmatic, or a store of snuff. 
ever Mainly Clerical ? 
The House of Lords was com 
until the time of Edward III. e 
ritual and forty-nine lay members, in- 
Archbishops and Bishops, sixty-seven 
riors, and three Masters of 
clerical dignitaries summoned did not attend 


of Parliament over their own convocations of Canter- 
bury and York. It was partly : 
the Lords spiritual decreased in number, until early 
III. the Uppe 


of ei six lay and 
oie daring Elizabeth's Parliament there were forty- 
three and twenty-six respectively. 


by <— Sue, 
and sometimes | London,” by G. W. M. Reynolds, and had gloated 
over them and been fascinated by them. 

I Fi then that he should write for the readers 
of Pearson’s Weekly “The Mysteries of Modern 
London ’’—not, as we both agreed, in the flamboyant 
style they were done in the fifties as sensational 
fiction, but as pure fact. 

Mr. Geo. R. Sims has a knowledge of London 
aggre iy other living man. St. James and 

t. Giles, t and West, are all — books to him. 

His contributions to P.W. will be neither storics 
nor articles—just a combination of the two. He will 
turn himself into an anecdotal guide. He will take 
you into the dark archways and the narrow alleys of 
the East, into the gilded chambers and semi-barbarian 
luxury of the West. Nowning wit be exaggerated. 
For many reasons it would unwise for him to 
exactly locate the spots of which he s 


of clerics 
the Peers 


chiefl 
us in 1! 
Orders. 
recognise the authority 
from this cause that 
r House consi 


forty-five clerical Peers, 


peaks. But he 


and honour of Newton witch numbers in its members| The seed of the t yellow water-lily, which , | Will never romance nor draw upon his imagination. 
the professors, graduates, and students of the mathe- | abundan a at Klamath Marsh posi . occupied by arecrining will be true, and can be proved if 
matical, astronomical, and physical classes of the Tokio | Indians, is called by them “ wokas.” It was their In the “quiet conversations wo have had Mr. Sims 


University. 

This society has no president ; a portrait of Sir Isaac 
presides over its meetings. It keeps no records or 
minutes, but its simple traditions arc handed down 
from year to year.” An entertainment is provided by 
the second year students, assisted b those of the first 
year. Each professor is expected to make a little 


“ dug-outs.”’ 


separate. 
h, which may be historical, scientific, or whim- 
sical, but in no case must it suggest the black-board, 
for the gathering is essentially social. 
The annual festival of this eastern cult is Christmas 
Day, which in the year 1642 was Newton’s birthday. 


Where was the Cradle of Cricket ? Ited, and ith 
Until sits recently it was thought that the little | °* ted, and eaten with cream 
village of Hambledon in Hampshire was the earliest |. 
home of cricket, and no doubt the records of the 
Hambledon Club offer the earliest example of an 
organised cricket club. But not mat ago Mr. Ashley 
Sipper mnonzshed a document that takes us back to the 
ear . 
z This document contains the evidence of a certain 
John Derrick, Gentleman, with regard to a dispute 
about a plot of land at Guildford, in Surrey. He states 
that when he was a scholar in the Free School at 
Guildford, he and several of his fellows did run in that 


sacks. 
“ Wokas,” when freshl 


Pat MacGuire (witness) : 


staple farinaceous food in primitive times, and is re- 
garded by them as a delicacy. 

Their methods of harvesting it now consists exclu- 
sively of hand picking by women from boats known as 
e fully matured pods 
grown but still hard and less nutritious ones are kept 


e seeds are extracted from the pods, arid dried in 
a frying-pan over the fire, the kernel being removed 
from its covering. The seeds are afterwards stored in 


parched so as to be nicely 
browned, is a delicious food, particularly if slightly 
seen OnE z 
Moruer (firmly to little daughter who is about to 
have a tooth drawn): “May, if you cry I'll never 
take you to the dentist’s again!” 


—— 
Tue Prosecurina Counsei: “Was the prisoner in 
the habit of singing when he was alone?” 


for Oi was niver with him when he was 


Pretry Daventar: “So you 


has related, and given me proof of, things that amazed 
me, things that have made me shudder, and have been 
stranger than any fiction yet invented. 

He has peee’ by methods all Ris own, into 
certain dark rooms and cellars of Darkest London that 
no detective would dream of approaching. Murderers 
have given him their confidence, eg and vaga- 
bonds of all kinds have asked his aid and advice, tho 
wealthy swindler and stylish adventurers have sat in 
his study and chatted with him. All this he will tell 
you better than I can. 

But be may not tell you this strange adventuro 
which once befell him. 

Some years ago, during the height of the Whitc- 
chapel murder epidemic, when Jack the Ripper was 
on everybody’s tongue, Mr. Sims haunted this par- 
ticular district at all hours of the day and night. 
And one night, or, rather, one early morning, Lo 

ped at a coffee-stall in the Whitechapel Roa. 
chatted with the ae and the poor out- 
8 gathered round. The , of course, was about 
Jack the Ripper. With no meaning or intent in 
; r. Sims happened to say, “I shouldn't 

wonder if you heard it two murders in the 


mo: 
Coming down to breakfast next 


and the full- 


sto 
an 
cast 
“Shure, an’ I can’t say, 
alone.’’ 


don’t like Tom? ’’ 


plot of ground and play there at cricket. Her Father: “No. He appears to be capable of day, late, there 
As the boyhood of ¢ John Derrick may date from ing.” = sia was the second edition of the Dany ‘Tmscnira on 
the reign of Henry VIII., it is possible to contend that Eeetiy D&ughter: “ But what objections have you to his table with the record of two murders committed 
Surrey cricket is 400 years old. a5 di ed —_ iseutied —<s oe Sie a : 
What wae the Mah . Her Father: » he’s worse than Tom. He us leave - Sims for a moment and go back 
. dee oo va any iD ne as being capable of anything.” to i The police in their inquiries came 
Dr. Gibbons, an eminent payin in the latter —_——s te across = por a to en r, Sims had 
half of the seventeenth century, a brother, a West | Jasrzn: “I often wonder why Jenkins is not more made — va nge oad ¥. . was told to come 
India captain, who brought over in his ship some logs | popular, for he is the most polite man I know.”” anes sive “i ce to Seo —_ P sep ered his evidence, 
of this wood as ballast. _ umpuppe: “That is just the trouble. He is so con- m< description raphe the way they 
As the Doctor was then building a house in King | foundedly polite he leaves the impression that he wants — book —e 2 BS Tate wi have it, there 
Street, Covent Garden, London, his brother thought | to borrow money.” copy ‘le ae me book called the “Social 
they ight be of service to him; but the carpenters, ee ee Kaleidoscope af the ee and on the cover 5 
finding the wood too hard for their tools, laid the logs | __“I’vz had the most disappointing experience of my photograph author—Geo. R. Sims. 


aside as useless, life.”” 


Soon after, Mrs. Gibbons wanted a candle box, 


“ What's the matter? Were you 


The coffee-stall keeper stop dead and gasped, 


in town?” “Lor’, lumme, that’s the Beat did the murders. 


ri He told me so.’’ : 

and the Doctor called on his cabinet-maker (Wollaston, “No; I made first trip ab and saw the : 
in Long Acre) and asked him to make oh of some | famous places I heard eo much about.” " monk Fg Beg ac — detectives 
that it wes t wea the otter sid ke mae on) « How did you like the poodle I sent your put right, wali didn 
t it was too ° Pr sal mus INGLETON : Ow t ss = 
stronger tools.” The candle box was, however, mado | wife for a birthday present?” a mene eyeterice of Modern Leadon” will commence 
and approved, insomuch that the Doctor then insi edderly: “Very much. Never saw one I liked | their copies of Ww. = will not fail to secure 
on havlag a bureau of same wood, which was also | better.” Holiday number, aad’ during, holiday times the paper 
completed, and was so much sdmired, especially by Slngeton; “Tim glad to bear gus 0 af eles + Sones Soe ee 
the Duchess of Bucki m, that the’fame of maho-| Wedderly: “Yes; you see, it died the day after you | railw, salle eae aa r which the 
gany rapidly rose, and it soon came into general use. | sent it. dificult to distribute all over the count — on tes belt 
What ie Meant by Falstaff'e Sherries Sack ? a ive an order at once for a copy of P.IV. 

Commentators have pussied themselves to find out cE FOUNDED 1972; be kept for you. It will be the usual 
what Shakespeare eens by Page stpreuien. " ! Acci penny number. 

rewer sa sac. an wine, as sac es 
rh —_——— jo 
Macioira sack, Canary sack, and pel sack. ck is OCEA dent & Guarantee 
@ corruption o rench sec. . There can be 1 MUTUAL CONCE 5 
no doubt that Falstaff’s sherrics sack, therefore, Corporation Limited. Fraep: “So you are ray a marry that 
ne aE atk Ju 3880 uae wad ey F Wayport ty Gputt 40g eteanl young widow, ch?” . 
sack an are Joe: “ Yes,” 
TNS (31st December, 1903) so RE ' 

pond ces — as synonymous, every stanza of | 1 oon oO re £1,387,985, wanted : “She tells me you have promised to give up 


Give me sack, old sack, boys, 


Leader” Policy 


Joe: “Yes, sort of mutual sacrifice, as it were. 


To make the Muses merry. ; : She to : 
The life of mirth and arth agreed to give up her weeds if I would give up 
Siusaeateen oF ee contest Aaaigons cal Btsence, ont 2 wil 00 found te fully mine. P & 
Who Introduced Walking Sticks? Se 
The well-born jan carried a staff with his name Over £,000,000 paid in. Claims. “ Gm, have you read the ode I to Sleep?” 
inscribed in ery igeeel but walking-sticks, in the | midelity Guarantees. Burglary “Oh it I — P 
as a _ t Ppt vere ies — i. the w “a at at hm tm |- » Yes, and it composed me to sleep. 
of th teenth cen’ » Canes are ear nena Excess Bad Debdt Insuranes, —— io 
maps a Fer the, pt il Hr ari introdhoed Prt siemultion aay A @ectionaeA | = Muzs. Dz Gwar {peering from her anxringe) “Oh, 
; merica. I see Mrs. Do Smith u her window.” Coach- 
Walking-sticks were adopted by the effeminate H Head Office: 36 To 44 MOORCATE STREET, LONDON, : ~T wi “ i 
Il. of France, about the middle of the sixteen ss ; eT mee) see ee cx arriage; I wish to sco if 
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HOW | TRAINED ASTON VILLA. 


By J. GRIERSON. 


Ove training for the Cup bas in the main been done 
at Rhyl, though whilst we were in the North-east, 
meeting Newcastle and Middlesbrough in the League, 
we stayed at Seaton Carew, the pretty little resort near 
West 1, and did our breathers there from the 
Wednesday to the Saturday. 

Our actual training in this last match for the Cup is 
really only a continuation of that which has been 
for the other es, everything in a club like ours being 
done to keep the men fit, and it is only fuir to the Villa 

layers, as a whole, to say that they are as anxious to 
keep in good trim as they are unquestionably clever at 


tee the final the actual training consists in the main 
of long walks and running practice, as to which very 


P 
h depends on the individuals, though I generall 
find Pag oe ers are very anxious to be at their best, 
even apart from such ae as this; whilst for this, 
the final, they are nata oo keen. : 

One thing that we do not do may be of interest. We 
do not play football whilst preparing for a game of this 
kind. 

This is a most important point. 

There are those who fancy teams like ours must play 
practice games; but that would be the surest way to 
produce staleness, whilst I have known such games 
produce accidents to important ee 

It is too late in the season now for such exercises as 
skipping, but this has in the past preperation had its 
full sbare with those who needed it. As a matter of 
fact, we have done no close training since we beat 
Everton in tho semi-final. ; 

The t thing at this period of the season, after 
the hard work our players have done. is to conserve the 
energies of the men rather than expend them. 

This is where the judgment of the trainer must ee 
in, and the directors, on my advice, have so order 
matters that since the severe tussles we had with 
Everton at Stoke and Papen el we have, in an 
athletic sense, been enjoying ourselves. 

Of course, practical Yootballers will know what I mean 


Our men are not of the class likely to 
translate the word in any other sense than that of the 
athlete. 

‘We have spared all our men the work and kept them 
from all the. worry—and y from all that 
i to create excitement in the game—we possibly 

ld. 
oe to diet, Iam not a believer in following be fee 
and fast rule. To put my position in a nuts! I do 
not believe in dieting men to get them into form. Such 
a course, in my view, is unwise. 
If a player is to attain his fullest powers, and be 


by that phra:e. 


sapable of giving out his greatest physical effort asa 
ints, he ol his food and have real enjoyment 
in eating it. 

 yeecn a man to eat what he does not like cannot 


possibly do him the least f i 
me one apogee than another it is this. 

Hence we leave our men to eat just what their fancy 
directs, and they can take just what taste snegeesaree 
if it should run, as the phrase goes, toa bering! 
And I should add that we are never in difficulties wii 
“ men on ares r particular! ‘ 

in one owever, I am cularly etrong. 
do not allow the men to indulge in indiscriminate 
smoking; and as a taste for the weed is often 
parti ly seductive, I pay close attention to this 
matte 


r. 

A player may, of course, have a cigar, say, at night, 
before retiring to rest—that is one thing, but he must 
not go about smoking during the day, and must not 
snoke.om the railway we thew a match. 

Of course, in the earlier days of the training, which, 
as I say, leads up to the preparation for this match, 
our men have to go through periods of work. 
There are times when nothing else will suffice, and there 
is nothing from eetatiog, ateady running, ball punching, 
to skipping, which we have not recourse to. 

Only so could the Villa keep up the speed of their 
Eouset play and ‘the all round excellence of their 
work. 

We have, however, through the period for hard 
work, and are feeling fie benefit a it in general fitness. 

4 xperience of thirteen aly with the 
ee quieter methods, which we na a ep cat’ we step 
on Crystal Palace or game 
er we a or pa not to have our 
names once more on the English*Ou 

In the thirteen years I have bees wa the Villa, we 
ae wou the League championship five times and the 

‘up twice, 

As I judge the form of the men, I see no reason why 
we should not win it again, and I say this despite our 

last week at Newcastle. We were then a crippled 


good. If experience bas taught 
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A GOOD SHOT. 

AN officer, while his regiment was stationed at 
Cawnpore, was for some time in the hospital recever- 
ing from a long illness, and by the doctor’s orders 
was only allowed to eat dainties. 

One day, therefore, his chum went out to shoot a 
few water-fowl for him, He had no sport, however, 
but, not to disappoint his friend, he sent his native 
servant to the bazaar in the town to purchase a few 
birds, and to take them to the invalid, at the same 
time sending a note to the effect that he had managed 
to kill “the birds herewith.” 

Next morning he received a Ictter thanking him 
for the kind present, and saying, “the fowls are ex- 
cellent specimens, and are now walking about the 
garden.”’ 

The native: servant had taken live birds to the 
hospital. 

ee 

“Come back for something you’ve forgotten as 
usual? ”? said tho husband. 

“No,” replied his wife, sweetly, “I’ve come back 
for something I remembered.” 


. oP eee 

“Bor if you love me, Madeline, why sct tho happy 
day two years away?” 

“ Because, Horace, it will take me fully that time 
to use up my monogram stationery.” 


a 

Mapce: “Was there any gossip at the sewing 
circle? ”’ 

Marjorie: “How could there be? 
the members was present.” 

+ j2-—__—. 

Mme. Angina Parttt tells a good story about a little 
girl who was learning music. Mme. Patti had ex- 
plained the meaning of the signs F and FF. 

“Now,” said the great songstress, desiring to go 
over the ground again, “if F means forte, what does 
FF mean?” 

“ Eighty,” was the reply. 

ej o-_____- 
THE REASON WHY. 
“Richard Atkins,” said the magistrate, “ you stand before 
me charged . 

With stealing this young lady’s purse and pence; 
Yeu have heard how P.C, 20 on your record has enlarged. 

Have you anything to say in your defence? 


“You're a never-ending trouble to the men of Scotland Yard, 
Who aver that you're the ‘fliest’ of the ‘fly’: 
So, if you can’t explain this, I must give you twelve 
months’ hard,” 


And he paused while Richard Atkins made reply. 


Every one of 


“Tve bin ill, sie, an’ the doctor said as ’ow I'd soon git 


‘worse 
Unless I ’ad a change, an’ proper foods 


An’ the reason that I ’ad my ’and in this young lady’s 


purse : 
Was becos I thought the change might do me good!” 
Se ae 
Pencr: “I say, old chappie, Ict’s twy the stwenu- 
ous life.” 
Algernon: “Gweat ideah! We'll put on our own 
overcoats instead of waiting for the attendant.” 


ie 
“ How did your weather prediction turn out?” 
“The prediction was all right,’’ answered the 
prophet, a little sternly, “but somchow or other the 
weather went wrong again.” 


—— 
“T can’t imagine how you can dislike work; to me 
it’s real enjoyment,’’ said the father to his lazy son. 
“Yes, father,’’ was the guileless response, “but I 
don’t want to give myself up wholly to pleasure.” 


Prit Ossirer: 
tencies.”’ 

Fred: “Why, what’s the matter now? ”’ 

Phil: “Well, I was just thinking that, although 
racehorses are undoubtedly stable creatures, you can- 
not depend upon them.”’ 


2 f.-—__. 
“The world is full of inconsis- 


WONDERS OF THE BIOGRAPH. 

Tux photographs taken at Aintree during the running 
of ao need National Steeplechase _— is et gg a 
London per appearing next morning. 
were taken A Liverpool after three o'clock on Friday 
atthe alt for the Bi h Co hich arranged 

ms for mpany, which a 
to show them at the eines Theatre that night, were 
taken at the same time. The films and were 
developed in a specially equipped saloon age duri 
the run from Liverpool to London, where they arriv 
at nine o'clock in the evening. 

After that came the race to the iy tad office, the 
preparation of the blocks and plates for the printing 
machines, and the printing of the paper in time for the 
early mo distribution. Such feats are now 
ex ; but it can ” readily understood patra 
to show photograp such contests are as as 
the conteste themselves, 
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HOW | TRAINED NEWCASTLE UNITED. 


By JAMES McPHERSON. 


I nave had charge of a football team now for fifteen 

and therefore, may be said to have served my time 

the business, apart from the knowledge I had from 

practical association with sport before took up the 
work in a professional capacity. 

For thirteen years of that time I was with the famous 
sitosrscck club, from which such menas Jobn Goodall 

ailed. 

Whilst I was with the “ Killies,” as they are called, I 
developed the system of training on which, with the 
addition of personal knowledge of each man, I now 
work. Its success I would rather leave to results, for 
there is nothing more than training in which the 
outcome is the supreme test. 

Unlike many now identjfied with training, I cannot 
claim to have actively shared in the game; but ever 
since I first identified myself with the Sport I have 
made a point of following the best Scottish and English 
clubs, noting their points of merit, and especially seeing 
how the men stood the test of severe games, and what 
was the effect on their play of any purticular course of 
preparation. 

his is my second year with Newcastle United, 
and when I took the team in hand there was a 
change of training—other men, other methods; and. 
plus the skill of the men—to which none is readier tban [ 
to pay the fullest tribute—it may be said their whole 
doinga this season, now in the running for the League 
championship and finalists for the English Cup, are the 
outcome of careful preparation, to which the men have 
splendidly respon 

My great point is to carefally avoid excess of work— 
to take it easy rather than to risk strain. Over-training 
in football is almost worse than none at all. 

With a special view to the Cup, however, we have bad 
an extra course of preparation; this being necessitated 
by the fact that some of the players usually follow 
a business. 

e only break during this time has been for railway 
journeys, and in this the fates were certainly not very 
propieons, The amount of travelling we did in the 

ret round was calculated to bave an adverse effect on 
the players. 

Yet in each engagement the men have been fresh and 
fit, as their opponents know to their cost. 

This, as well as the foundation form for the great 
match at the Palace, has ly come from a wisely- 
chosen change of air, and work which was always kept 
— ted strength of each man, and, above all, was 
pleasant. 

As bearing on the stamina of the men for the final, I 
may remind thoze who have followed our Cup work how 
we have stood gruelling games away; and may farther 
point out that the men are as fit to-day after seven 
manta strenuous work as they were when the season 
opened. 

At Redcar, where the team has mainly stayed, we 
have done most of the special work, the final outcome 
of which will appear when we face the Villa. 

Here the men have been kept largely off the ball in 
the ordinary sense: There has been, instead, a good 
deal of inne eg taken, und sprinting and running. 

This strengthens the muscles of the legs, keeps them 


¢| pliable and in good trim, and helps to produce that 


smartness on the ball which has so often been com- 
meuted on by those who have watched our team. I lay 
eet stress on this against a team like Aston Villa, who 
ve to be thwarted in tactics because of their speed. 
It is of immens3 importance, too, in combating a 
foams which plays the open game—as wide pussing is now 


Further, there have been frequent spells of ball- 
dey Pf Some people wonder what on earth this can 
ave to do with the dribbling game, but it improves the 
breathing—a most important point—and quickens the 
. e, as to kam anroee who Knows ate real secret of 

e passing game wi very clear, it being necess: 
to take in the position of friends and foes at a vance, 
I do not know a better team than ours at this. 

Whilst this has been carefully attended to, the diet of 
the men has been kept thoughtfally in mind, the tissue- 
forming, as against fat-producing and wind-affecting, 
foods being favoured. 

7 this regard, however, I recognise that each man has 
own 

Some will successfully train on what would spoil 
others, and hence one has to be careful to watch The 
trend of the players. 

Of course now, just before the final, we have eased up, 
as we have always done prior to the other Cup games. 

We shall go on the fi eet to play this game 
as with the others, and I know every man has Eoken 
care of himeelf according to instructions. 

In my judgment it will be a reall 

I have under my care a 
thorou 
determ: 
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Tatesest You, 
Record Recruiting. ee 
Burnley has a recruiting-sergeant who years 
has passed 4,000 men. 
Pipe Cleaning Machine. 
A Leicester man has invented an automatia steam 


tobacco-pipe cleaning machine. 
A Good Idea. 

Round a large oak tree in Cobham Park, Kent, 8 spiral 
staircase has been built. It terminates in a lorm at 
the top of the tree, from which a grand view can obtained. 


Birmingham's Destructive Water. 
Welsh water now Lom, ere in Birmingham plays 
havoc with both iron and tin kettles and saucepans, says & 


Railway Round Vesuvius. 

An electric railway line round the 
now completed. 

Scarce Codfish. 

Extrome distress prevails in the French islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, near Newfoundland, owing to the 
failure of the codfish industry. 

Beginning at the Wrong End. 

Newest among food-fads is a mania, started in Birm' 
ham, for boginning the day with dinner and ending it wi 
the eggs and bacon commonly taken as breakfast. 
Up-toedate Church. 

A sky-ecraper church, the Broadway Tabernacle, is to 


base of Vesuvius is |. 


Long-Lived Yankee. 

In his a ee Alexander Furgason has just dicd 
near Ta 
Berlin’s New Scheme. 

Taxation of courtesy titles, bachelors, spinsters, motor: 
cars, racehorses, and parrots has b2en proposed in Berlin. 
Good, for Butchers. 

A ewe belonging to Mr. John Dullam, of Hole Farm, 
Barastnpla, kas given birth to's lamb with six legs. Tho 
lamb is living and doing well. 

An Ian Without Beer. 

Boston has just lost a novel licensed house. The chief 

constable told the licensing justices he had visited it and 


local ironmonger. Co; kettles, however, he adds, are | bo built in New York Broadway. Attached to the church could not find a drop of ei! beer or spirits. The license 
not affected. . ial me will be numerous a library, baths, gymnasium, | was not renewed, 
Well Prepared. and kitchen. Pin in Candle Auction. 

Having selected his own tombstone, chosen # spot for | Prolonged Laweuit. A curious old custom has of late — been revived at 
his grave, and set £10 a; for his funeral, Thomas Roche, | A lawsuit between the families of the Count de Torres- | Great , where h lands are let by “ pin in candle” 
a septuagenarian of character, who had been an inmate | Cabrera and the Marquis Siana, which has occupied succes- auction. local man presides. A pin is inserted 
of the Skibbeseen (Cork) Workhouse, bought three ards of sivo courts for 388 yan will, it has been officially an- in a burning candle, go long as it remains in its tallow 
new ropo and han Bids from a tree which he had nounced, be finally decided by the Madrid Court of Cassation resting-place bids are taken. The last bidder before the 
Climbed in the night. in January, 1907. pin drops becomes the tenant of the year. 
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UMBRELLAS FOR FLOWERS. 

THERE are 8 t many rare and valuable plants, 
the flowers of which are too delicate to be watered in 
the ordinary way, and in the con- 
servatories of wealthy horticulturists 
may be seen “ sabeellon * to protect 
them. Little cones of some water- 

roof material are 6 ded over the 
wers to screen from the 
watering-pot. Such plants are 
usually watered at the roots, but as it 
is necessary that the petals should 
have a certain amount of moisture, 
the ‘gardener who tends them 
occasionally sprays the air around 


rw 


stations in England and eig! 
in Scotlan The datum for 
for En 


them with a syringe. Many tropical Ireland is not the same as d, it being taken 
flo treated in this way, but the great amount of | from mark fixed in 1887 on Poolbeg Lighthouse, 
aay ned oars nd soon theat is more than repaid | in Dublin Bay, and it represented at thet time the low 


de exceeding value and the magnificence of thei 


b ms. 


CUTTING TREES BY WIRE. 

Tx great amount of labour usually entailed by wood- 
cutting has been considerably lessened the 
introduction of novela ere ia used.” This ia worked 

i inum wire wo 
8 axe & p _ 


electric current 
to make it white 
oo hot. Of course, 
this wire is insulated to petal the workman. In this 
way the tree is burned right through, cleanly and neatly, 

is that the tree can be 


is felled in much less time than if 
ciysane ene neaecer ace 
cui ui und, thus leaving a 

quail of timber for ths woodsutter. =e 


an axe were 


What Clever People are Saying. 


WHAT PEERS ARE SAYING. 

We claim that Europe is Christian, but Mars is the 
ruling god.—Lord Avebury. 

Tue great thing in motoring is to have every 
consideration -for other users of the road.—The Earl 
of Shrewsbury. : 

Aut the highest education authorities are of opinion 
that no subject is more valuable from an education 
point of view than Latin.—Viscount Cobham. 

Wnrnz the introduction of motor traffic is of great 
importance, its p' must be jealously watched 
by the general public, especially by those who can- 
not — motor-cars for themselves.—Lord Wil- 
loughby de Broke. 

WHAT ECCLESIASTICS ARE SAYING. 

We live in an age of movement. Men worship 
ey words as if they were real things.—Canon Knox 

ittle. 

Ir is possible for people to take different views 
and yet be honest and true social reformers.—Ven. 
Archdeacon Burrows. 


I po not want every bishop to be thought of as a 


ceman, but I would like eve: to he 
hought of as a bishop.—Bishop Digite. 

Tue tide of icism which affected many scholars 
twenty or thirty years ago has passed away; and the 
tide of faith is coming in once more with greater 
force.—Archdeacon Wilson. 


water-mark at spring tide. 


——— eet 
A LAPLAND BABY-CARRIAGE. 
Moruers in Lapland have a very convenient 
keeping their children out of mischief, When s 
goes out to business, she places al 


way of 


WHAT POLITICIANS ARE SAYING. 

You must not mistake the hustings for the witness- 
ae or the confessional—_Mr.. Winston Churchill, 

To hurry to define is rash. If we want a platitude 
ed is ns like a definition Rt. Hon. John 

I satreva that in» few years the workhouse will 
be exclusively ya by sick and mentally dis- 
qualified.—Str F. S. Powell, M.P. 

You cannot investigate human nature, the condi- 
tone . = which wealth is produced ag Nargis 
a thout painfully ear! t you 
are doating with tendeucien and wich Mittie elon 
Mr. Haldane, M.P. 


WHAT AUTHORS ARE SAYING. 
NuMmBErs » smile without being amused. 
T broadly is their notion of tle- 
behuviear and good breeding.—Afr. Robert 


To meet the tastes of the larger public it would 
almost seem essential that one should write in a 
slovenly fashion and provide crude melodrama.—Mr. 
Clement Shorter. , ; 

Posrs naturally sing, like birds, in the sprin 
of kt Beate Ate entte af Sits Surlh Gittoe Gemn 
or make us rather anxious that they should be silent. 
—Mr, Andrew Lang. 


A gold-plated pencif-case is given for each original illustrated 
paragraph sent in and used on this page. See footline. 


THE LOAD-GAUGE. 


yy two 
loaded with 
easily beneath it, otherwise they will not clear the 
and bridges. The load -gangre vary in height on 
different lines, but they average iSft. Gin. 


iron hanging therefrom w’ 
chains. Ail wagons ‘goods must be able to 


BEER BY THE YARD. 


can do eo is permitted to have his 
free of charge. At first the accomplish- 
the feat appears simple enough, 
beer flows gently from the narrow 
stem; but no sooner is the vessel tilted 
sufficiently. to allow the air to enter the 
bow! than the liquoris driven thence with 
violence that the luckless drinker 
receives about half apint in his face or 
clothes. To the natives, how- 
from constant practice, is 
difficult, By a curious 
these yards are exactly 

similar in _" to certain shafts 
cut in the chalk neighbourhood of 
to be the work of our thio ancestors 
flints of which their weapons 


’ Bright Paragraphs Written 
by Bright People. 


WHAT PEOPLE IN GENERAL ARE SAYING. 

Tus er of the music-halls is increasing cvcry 
day.—Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree. 

Ir is a need of human nature to have beautiful 
surroundings.—Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. _ 

Tas Grecks I su , the only people who 
have conceived athletics. spiritually — Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson. 

Hears someone dies, and instead of symbolising him 
as they should they set up a statue of him in a costume 
that in two or three years becomes an eyesore.—A/r. 
Aljred Gilbert. . 

Iv someone in authority begins to say a thing 's 
ugly, nearly everybody follows his example; and it 
needs a stron ce to uphold the contrary.— 
M. Auguste Rodin. 


Tus solitary life led*by man women, if it docs 
not lead on to actual evil, ‘nds t08 narrow, selfish, 
and iced state of mind.—Head Mistress, Man- 
chester High School. 

I mavs found it is safer to turn a bulldog out of the 
“ comfiest ”? armchair in the mere man’s den than to 
eS . per from a chair in & 
-—Mtss Norma imer. 
than a sense of 

vital issues of 
‘to 


seem 
is uncontrolled —Mr. Maz Beerbohm. 
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whilst they are podoteely 
examined by the medical 
adviser of the club. 

But Ihave no doubt 
about the harmful effects of 
the game, in clubs made up 
of young fellows who aro 
not properly trained or 


[025 Joolball Produce Disease? 


Opinions of wiayets and Experts are ia Reply to an Artic’ 
These ubtished In the April Oth issue of “Pearson's Weekly.” ed 


pre gtd scetg te tisfactory elucidation of the issue whether football does cared for, and many of 
or does rk gM atoengred d » P. W. has spectally obtained the sein pecs a of whom neglect even the most 
some of the best and most representative men of the football world, rimary precautions after 
Tt will be noted that the weight of B ssrgp co an gr tells against the theory that the games. 

the game ts productive of disease, but those hold most strongly to this view I have many ond 
aie very pronounced tity bas done more to suggest * soainst the reckless carelessness now of many ot 

which essentially “0 game which pulmonary and car- 
i ee eineiiai disc affections are directly 


traceable to these causes. — 

As to the general public, I have never heard it 

denied that the habit of watching the games in all 

weathers is distressingly destructive of health, and 

anyone who gives the subject a moment's thought 
must see that this is bound to be so. 


C. B. FRY. 
The Game Never Hurts Sovad Players. 

Foorsatt, in so far as it affects men physically, has 
no speciality to distinguish it from any other form 
of strenuous outdoor pastime. ; 

Probably more cricketers than footballers have died 
of consumption and heart disease. But who blames 
cricket P Non-cricketers and non-footballers die of 
these complaints. . ; 

The truth is, I imagine, that football is an exacting 


G. O. SMITH. 


Peesonatty I do not believe that football is in any 


if played at hi ressure, and therefore is c 
Hable to Ed cat the alt spots in the constitution | 97 productive of heart . 
of those who play it. : me consumption. fy 
But this is not the fault of football. It is the fault I n my own een f 
of the victim ; because he has gone in for a game for cannot remember a sing’ e 


instance that would lend 


which he was constitutionally unfit. aciccy Lancs fale 


It is, of course, to be remembered that a man un- 
trained and out of condition is very liable to strain 
his heart if he suddenly plunges into very severe and 
sustained physical exertion. 

Football is one form of such exertion. But if in 
this respect it has harmed people, it has so harmed 
them because of their own mistake in playing hard 
games without due and gradual preparation. 

Football never hurt a man or boy who 

W. J. BASSETT. 


had, to start with, a sound heart and Jungs, 
and who took the erm to get himself 

(Sixteen times England's Outside Right-Winger.) 
Is only a Game for the Strong. 


A FAMOUS REFEREE SPEAKS. 
Mr. Johan Lewis’ Warning against Carelessness. — 

Mr. Joun Lewis, perhaps at once the most exper!- 
enced and popular referee of the day, and himself an 
old player of the famous Blackburn Rovers, says : 

I can easily believe, in fact I am certain, that colds 
and other complaints are contracted by spectators; 
but they are chiefly due to downright carelessness. 

They are largely working-class people, and in very 
many cases after working in the large mills or works, 
which are heated, they leave work at noon and rush 
to the football ‘estat, often without dinner, and 
stand for sometimes two hours in the same clothes 
they have worn in the heated rooms, in many cases 


into fair condition before playing in a 
match. 


My opinion is that a first-class aay ae ee without overcoat or af other protection. They 
ter the kind of weather he plays in, if he is in | must in many cases suffer. 
soos oaniion and will look after himself when the If, however, they are properly clothed, I do not 
match is over—need never fear consumption or heart consider much injury can be done. 
disease. : As to the effect on players, some of our great 
Of course, if a man is naturally weak, he should | players even now almost tempt Providence in the 
not play the game, as I contend it is enly a game for | same silly way. 
the strong. I can remember cases where pees have been 
I know of old players dying from these diseases, making long railway jo thout overcoats, and 


paren wi 
thus running risks which ought not to be put down 
to football. 

I am firmly convinced that football, in the great 
majority of cases, does the players good morally, phy- 
sically, and intellectually. - : 

On the other hand, if a man is not strong and of 
sound constitution, I can easily see the strain may 


ee Z 7 


disease or other most 
F. PRIEST. 


serious affections. 
(The Sheffield United International.) 
A Healthy Game—with Care. 
I inp that the real danger is not on the football 
field. It is before and after matches, and arises from 


but only in a few cases. I should not put it down to 
football, but to their own carelessness. 

On the other hand, I know dozens of old players 
in different parts of the country whom I meet fre- 
quently. They look in the best of health, and I 
should say that football has made them, so far as 
Mea tiae trae aa 1 experience afte 

i rom my own personal e ence r 
thirteen years’ first-class football, I may say that not 
in any shape or form do I feel anv ill-effects from it. 


A. AITKEN. 
(Scottish International Half-Back). 
Good for the Strong—Finds out the Weak. 
I wavs, as you know, been associated with football 
since my boyhood, but 1 cannot call to mind a single 
case in first-class play in which it has produced 


se, 

_ There are cases in which men have died whilst closely 

identified with the game; but they have been proved 

to have had the of disease in them beforehand. 
In those cases the game will speedily find out their 


weak spots, Sonn © training may enable them to 
u r : 
“Gen te 


otherwise. 

course, in minor clubs where there are no means 
of bathing after a game, and very little care exercised, 
there may be a tendency to colds, with subsequent 
seaptaaheenn | but that can scarcely be said to be 

inherent in the game. 
I maintain that the p 
produces disease. cannot 


journeys, and also from lack of attention. 

The most particular time is after a match. I 
maintain that if a player takes care of himself in 
this regard—has a warm bath, followed by a cold 
shower and a rub down—he will, at the end of 
ten years, finish better physically than when he com- 
amenced. 

Of course, he will be fortunate if he does not in that 
time meet with some accident ; but as to consumption, 
I do not think there is any sport more healthy. 

As to heart disease, I am not going to say the game 
will do any good to a man who has it—rather the 
reverse; but my experience is such that I do not 
believe football . 

ia the ones - 

affection a Py : 
ition that the game itself te hearts 


upheld. 


AN EX-FOOTBALL MEDICO 

Does Harm to the Ill-Trained and Badly Cared-for. 

A meprcat man who followed the game for years, 
but who a peoter’ his name should not be published, says : 

Probably there are not many cases of disease trace- 
able to football amongst what may be called first-class 
players, because they are always well trained and 
are rubbed down before they go on the field, and have 
proper baths and thorough attention afterwards, 


S. S. HARRIS. 
(Corinthian aad International.) 
I can only say that I have never, as far as I know, 


come across any case 

which would ha ‘ 
the idea that football is 

harmful or productive of 

disease. : 


“hough not of the strongest when they 


(Eaglaad’s Centre-Forward in Twenty Internationals.) 


travelling without being well prepared for cold |. 


ERNEST NEEDHAM. 
(The Best Half-Back of His Day.) 
The Game Healthier than Formerly. ; 

I am of opinion that football is a health pastime 
—more so at the present time than formerly. 

There is no doubt that a footballer has to run the 
risks of all sorts of weather and also the great strain 
of the matches. 

Still, I do not think it creates disease. Indeed, 
under the present-day routine of training for players, 
it tends to build up the constitution rather thau 
otherwise. 

_I have known of players who have died of such 
diseases as are mentioned; but I rather think that 
in each case the disease was in the system before they 
began playing, and that they did not take the greatest 
one of themselves, as they clearly ought to havo 

one. 

I havo, on the other hand, known poe who, 

rst began to 
play, really so built up their constitutions by syste- 
matic training that in the course of a year or 60 
they have become strong and healthy. 


T Mecith am 


J. SETTLE. 
The Everton International Player says he Has Never 
Heard of a Man Becoming Diseased Through Football. 

I mavs known a good many footballers and football 
followers, but so far as players are concerned I cannot 
recall a case of disease of the heart or consumption 
really traceable to the game. 

I have seen mentioned the cases of George Allen 
and Beveridge, both of whom played in Liverpool, but 
those who knew those men also knew that both wero 
predisposed to consumption, and that tho game only 
developed the discase after they had been run down. 

I have never heard of a really class player suffering 
from heart disease whilst identifiod with the game, 
and certainly most of the old-time players I know 
are healthy specimens of humanity. 

Possibly in cases where players do not take care of 
themselves, or have not the chance—because the little 
clubs have not the spptianore necessary—there may 


be cases of serious colds 


developing, or of rheu- 


matism; but that can 
scarcely be put down to 
the game. 
J. CAMERON 
(The Famous Tottenham Hotepur Player) 
Holds there is no Case against the Game. 
Mr own opinion is that football is in no way pro- 
ductive of consumption—rather the other way about. 
Of course there are a few known cases where players 
have succumbed to this terrible disease; but in each 
it was known that the seeds were there before, 
and that, ergo, it would have come sooner or later, 
with or without the game. 
It stands to reason that violent exercise must affect 


‘the heart; but im football this is not the case to such 


an extent as 


Or tISuverQ 


AN IRISH INTERNATIONAL SPEAKS. 
There are Dangers in the Game. 

An Irish International who has been playing close 
on twenty years, but is now not actively participating 
in the game, says: 

I think there is something in the view that the 
game is responsible for disease amongst both spec- 
tators and players. I take the view that those who 
deny this forget the effects of rheumatism, colds, and 


a 

n the bulk of cases these will not show themselves 
in the players with crack clubs, because they are 
looked after, whilst men who have broken down are 
lost sight of. But I have seen them amo minor 
club players, and have known of cases in which men 
with big reputations have succumbed. 


A SUMMARISED VIEW. 


Arant from the above, we have sought the opinion 
of footballers and medical men interested in the game 
in different parts of the country. Of 100 such, 87 hold 
to the view that football is in no sense productive of 
disease. Thirteen, a ive number, claim that in 
some cases it produces heart disease both by direct 
strain and by the indirect consequences of rheuma- 
tism; and that in minor football, in which the players 
often neglect ordinary precautions against cold, it 
frequently leads to consumption. 
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My Notebook. 
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influence of the 
will give me t 
reasonable way. I 


to complain. I want to issue a word of weenie, 
well-intentioned ladies will carry about with a 
= ener! coy eg tag ee —— what bs . 
oing. erwise y_themeelves insu 
and © onder y I was in a ommevenith 
+, and a ng’ apn sat next to 
in car. One 


. man 
lanced at it, “Madam,” 
.” In big, bold words a' 
“Abide with me.” T 


oes 

Somzsnow I liked that man. The 
interest him, and bad he been anything but a thorough 
gentleman he would have been rade. Coolly and 
politely he surmounted an emergency, and I cannot tell 
why, but my mind immediately reverted to a story I 
ban once heard of the Karl of 
a of no moan ability, 
.the engine-room of a large manufactory, 
carelessly around at the working of the muchinery. 
Suddenly he was seen to shake his head, out 

is watch, and 


his to look and 
then at his timep 

been attracted by this e 
py gs he said, “ What’s up?” “Ob, nothing! 
said Rosse. “At 


least, no’ 
be when the boiler explodes.” “The boiler explodes ! 


lady left the car. 
subject did not 


: _ certainly exp 
The L. the Cineetions Indiante, ret 
a j t the engine. “ on earth i 
me oer?” be “ Why should I?” said 
“Y have never yet seen a boiler 


sss 
Eves since I can remember, the favourite topics of 
those who write for the papers in the dull season, when 
news is elack, are these : “ Is a Failure?” “How 
Can I Marry 
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y, which, no doubt, your 
to Think 


still. . Su it gets 
creature rao" goes into a shop and tenders this cotn, 


z 


man or woman given inc for or 
bad money. Your friend 
not destroying the coin at once. 


There is a comic actor 
told it at a dinner 
to many 


tell it, and more funnily. He said: 
three actions to-day. I have 
r woman a sovereign. The three good 
rolled into one. I made the woman happy; 
to get the child in her arms baptised, and so I have 
assured it of eternal salvation; and, further, I got rid 
of a counterfeit coin that had been 
long time.” (Loud laughter.) But unfortunately for 
en of an actor, and this meanest of 


next morning, and 
it, and told tin 80. youP Do you see an 
but a despicable blackguard? I don’t. 
; ss 
A wavy, “A. D. M.” sends 
letter on some remerss I made in the 
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By PROFESSOR JOHN MILNE, who measured 
the Lahore earthquake last week. 


I ovent to explain that I am not the official 
seismographer of the British Empire, nor is my 
science one that has yet its separate department. 
But, all the same, whenever a disturbance of the 
earth’s surface takes place I find myself inundated 
with inquiries from all sources. 

In fact, after the eruption of Mont Pelée, when 
St. Pierre was buried, I was obli to escape to 
Sandown to avoid the numbers ams and 
interviews that made one’s own work impossible. 

You will want to know my theory as to the causo 
of earthquakes. It is not to be traced to volcanic 
action in the ordinary sense of the term. It is much 
more ors 4 and mechanical. 

Beneath the crust of the earth the cooling process 
that has already made the earth’s surface temperato 


is going on. 

As the sustaining matter cools it shrinks. Tlic 
arches of rock that are left are too enormous tv 
sustain their own weight, and by-and-by they subside, 
causing the corrugations and unevenness that makes 
up so much of the earth’s surface. 

You see exactly the same thing in an apple that 
has dried through age, only in that case the wrinkles 
and puckers are not Re by cooling, but by evapo- 
ration of moisture. 

Rainbows are sup to tell that the earth will 
never be drowned. But earthquakes are an absolute 
guarantee of the fact. 

A perfectly smooth and even surface might be 
evenly covered with a layer of water. But the 
wrinkled and corrugated surface that results from 
earth disturbances must assuredly maintain our pre- 
sent conditions of mountains and valleys, oceans and 
continents. 

In the earthquake that took place last Tuesday, I 
knew of the fact ten minutes after the occurrence. 
The instrument I use is a very simple one. 

A concrete bed that reaches down to the rock (or 
chalk as it is in my laboratory) is used as a base for an 
iron pillar. I use an ordinary street lamp-post for 
one of my instruments, a projection like the boom of 
a ship at right angles to this, and supported from 
the top by a piece of wire, holds a pen, which, it can 
be seen, sways easily at the slightest vibration. 

This See all movements upon a roll of 
—* t is constantly travelling beneath it. 

rdinarily the pen registers a straight line, but 
during an earthyuake in any part of the world it 
sways gently to and fro. 

So delicately is this machine balanced, that a slight 
seed upon a — of cotton attached to the top of the 
Sgt will cause the pen to sway several inches. 

or more delicate work I keep a aphic 
record. The difference being that sensitised paper is 
travelling constantly below the extremity of tho 
boom, and by a simple process a line is traced upon 
the paper as it travels. A straight line if nature bo 
still, but one that sways from 


F 


take about ten minutes : travel, so that the 


of the times given, 
le. For example, o 
as to the time at which an earth- 


policy claimed that the fire was 
the earth meh 
ore 
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oe | : WHEN BUSINESS MEW FLY KITES. 
The Private Life of the Kaiser. et ae Soc Banking People do not Like the Game. 


have believed it, had I 


’ ” not seen him myself. If 
[The Editor of “Pearson's Weekly” has obtained rie exclusive right to publish he had raised his eyes he 
in serial form this remarkable book, which bas creat so much attention on the could have seen their 
Continent. He wishes to say that he does not hold himself responsible for any ~ Majesties of Germany, 
of the opinions expressed in it. The book is qwritten by “A Lady of Title and of Wiurtemberg, and of 
Position,’” who was for some years in the Kaiser’s retinue.] Saxony on the balcony 
above, holding teacups in 
: CHAPTER xii. j a te nue ae mappe: Svack 
MPEROR TREA LonspDALez. oned the House-marshal, Baron von Lyncker, 
1 eo = ‘as pe sine pit Berlin, and | to ™ side. “Was his lordship not invited? ” 
s August, , ‘ eee “No. 
it was given out simultaneously that His Majesty’s | «But he is our guest.” 
friend, @D English wees CS ee te “Y-e-s,”” drawled the Baron; “still, here we have 
tions, would spem sonora “Lor alate ae ta te a ik several Kings and no end of Highnesses to look after.” 
If Haneda, of oid Cann 0 be sly | "tray he Kaer wil bo fares at hw over 
called, ; sight. 
Lowther Castle the previous summer. : “No oversight, I assure you. If His Majesty had 
Fe ened 5 union = SS Sone wanted him to tes, as well as Abel banquet, be = 
\isaft Wedel, estimated that the pleasure of entertain- Ralecherg ae ee, O° Shs; Usb with: ‘Loar 
ing the Kaiser cost his pra — artes ton In Stettin, and during the whole course of the 
and Count ogni ee ae ae other | Manoeuvres, Lord Lonsdale was treated in the same 
the noble Brit Malesty's 7 ‘te fully endorsed. They | ¥2Y 98 in Berlin: the Kaiser was charming to him 
gentlemen of His Majesty’s su ad ‘ i * | when they met, but their meetings were fow and far 
all expressed a willingness to make it as pleasant | between, his Lordship being always lodged at some 
as possible —— ee ox tox Gin Pousranlan distance from his host’s headquarters, and depended 
Lord ae a he wae ronggobee s weak wctuce dale for his company on anybody but the high-born gentle- 
manceuvres 5 i ‘c a taste af Gareian town end man who had been his guest at Lowther Castle. 
plier om Whectra partion. Oat preareiens He enjoyed the benefits of the Imperial livery sc 
country life. P 1 ay aa secant far as carriages and mounts went, but tho privilege 
hy land and water, were planned for a ee arde a | 2ce0rded to every guest of distinction at our Court 
ci the great man, and everything point hes his —regular attendance by valets and footmen of the 
round of pleasant days up to a few hours before his | oval servico—was denied him. And all this was be- 


ordshi ived. . 
Statly before the Englishman’s arrival in the | “use of the wapested speech, of Tord Tanedsls 


cavital, however, the Kaiser learned from a lieu- | The Katser’s Dignity. ; 
tant te the First Guards that Lord Lonsdale, when A certain Hamburg editor, who spoke disrespect- 
conversation had turned upon the claims of the | fully of kingship, was also treated to dn exhibition 
European nobility, had remarked. that he thought of the Kaiser’s holy zeal for avenging affronts upon 
himself quite as good as the King of Wiirtemberg. the royal dignity. Like most of his colleagues 
It happened during the stay of the Imperial party at | throughout Europe, the editor had printed a dis- 


Kire-ririna is a somewhat risky business in the 
world of finance, however innocent it may be as a 
sport for children. . 

It consists, in tho business world, in raising money 

on what are called accommodation bills. A bill of 
acceptance is a recognised and legitimate method of 
enabling banks to lend their money to business firms 
on g security, at a low interest—a system that 
many firms with large trade and little capital are 
glad to avail themselves of. 
Thus, Mr. Brown buys £50 worth of silk from Mr. 
Thomson; he does not wish to pay at once, as he 
requires a few months to turn his money in, his stock 
being heavy, and his customers taking credit. Mr. 
Thomson, on the other hand, has to pay his work- 
people their wages weckly and is also limited in 
capital, so wants the ¢ash at once that he may 
continue his operations. 

So Mr. Brown gives a three-months’ bill, which is 
simply a stamped paper, in which he promises to pay 
£50 into a certain bank in three months. r. 
Thomson takes the bill to his own banker, who, 
having the security of two good names, advances the 
money to Mr. Thomson at a reasonable rate. When 
the bill falls due the bank collects it. 

It will be seen that this system is a most useful one 
for men trading on small capital, and one involving 
little risk to the bank, but it is always supposed that 
the bill shall really represent goods that bee been 
sold ; when this is not the case it is open to very great 
abuse, as the following incidents : 

Two traders, Mr. A. in South Town and Mr. B. in 
Cottonopolis, found themselves getting into “Queer 
Strect.’? Both had been losing money, but both 
hoped for better times, so they “flew kites.’? That 
is to say, Mr. A. “ Mr. B. a bill for £40 3s. 4d. 
(always make a bill out for odd money, it looks more 
genuine), Mr. B. cashed tho paper at his bank and 
sent half the money to Mr. A. 

A few wecks later tho order was reversed, and in 

nother few weeks reversed again, most of tho money 


respectful account of the King of Belgium. Thunder ing put aside, however, to the bills as the 
Lawties Kisatis. ed 8 h and Doria! the paper had scarcely reached Berlin | fell due, and so for a year or ie the matter wen 
An Unguard jpeech— when a suit for lése majeaté was brou on, the bills getting larger and more frequent, till 


the two traders were nearly “ on their feet.’’ 

But one day an unexpected incident occurred. 
They thought there was no danger of the banks 
suspecting their little game, as they were each careful 
to use two banks that were in no ways connected 
with each other. But it seemed that two of the 


t. 
“A simple English nobleman as good as the King “I will prove my assertions,’ said — journalist. 
of Wirtemberg!”? cried His Majesty. This insult to) = « Buch, cvidemce ts. iandwaiathle: the izteation to 


a monarch was a direct blow at his self-infatuation. | hold royalty up to ridicule and contempt alone 
His agile af worked up. “Have the good- santa’! retaraed the Crown. . 
ness to tke. The newspaper man got ten months. 
These were His aang dy instructions to the} Long veita ef sopaerabenss with the Kaiser have 
convinced me that he is morally irresponsible for 

many of his countless acts of assumption, injustice, 


incivility, and brow-beating. H t help them. 
nor in the royal castle at Stettin. He is to be treated | Taking faterest in no one but his ego, and.» 


his and viewing 

with the utmost ocoreey. course, but the fact society (so far as it does not directly ‘contribute to 

: that he is a private gentle- | his momentary comfort) as something not to be 

man, like Mr. Poultney Bi , for instance, nothing | reckoned with, he seems to be unconscious of the 
more. All Court and military officials must be ad- | existence of anyone besides himself. 

Sais When he goes riding with the Kaiserin, and some 

Now, all this was unknown to the Kaiserin, and | accident to her mount or harness delays Her Majesty 

on the morning of the Earl's arrival my mistress | on the road, William proceeds to his destination in 

asked me to inspect his rooms and report to her ee =a saconcereed —y teking ne acess, 

larmes, an ms im; nei 
usekeeper might have overlooked. I understood te his ts aire Her Majesty a chance to catch 


that the En an was to have Prince Henry’s old ith the . “ Auguste’? has h th 
quarters, and thither I went. To my utter astonish- on and ladles, Let them look after a meee 


covering up the furniture and removing flowers and His Majesty “Owns”’ Everything. 


yment. 

_It has been said that a recent kite-flying conspiracy 

rei the banking world harder than they liked to make 
own. 


= a ge ee ese et ea | tm tar eer cee ee 
-And what the Result was. page Je » new | ones were 
“What does this mean?” I asked of the bead foot- | thine fs ie, 2 MY srmy aw) (mexning the Beate | lt'iy a point for the ene etoe pena hat this 
man. > rary 7 ? rs 

“His Excellency bas just sont word that the lord | Seesery), omy Minister of Wars 1 my ey | reed ea senats, Which Rested many years, ead 
will be ke at the Hotel Bristol. So these rooms boys, = "aay epesaie,”” * ee lla age " ode of pounce, if not 
are up again.’ : >, 

“ Impossible |’? enn “ Are you sure there is no Kaiser's egotism even betrays itself in his Seoer ak sia tan, and forgetting to take up his 


: rfp nerosity. He was fairly beaming with enthusiasm 
ag Bard Majesty — nothing of it.” st he informed the Court, after the Paris Bazaar 
‘ial in par re 7 may ve me that we asked | fre that he sent his cheque for ten thousand francs 
> 


a dozen times. Think of the tips ittee. “ : 
re gach nite iw afc thomal | at eal See fl IM cng 


marks to us footmen alone.” spoke his : oe oo roy , but we are in doubt as 
Her did not know what to say to in-| “In the eid: even before the n the popular machines, and for this sennen ore at mene 


ewspapers had 
formation. However, the reception accorded to Lord : A ears 
Lonsdal 2 : the story, a dispatch arrived from Count Philli: 

by the Kaiser and Kaiserin was pleasant | «They will haul Near Imperial and Royal Majesty 


to let 
All to 
enough. r F ’ of the would like to have if you won it, attach 
to Paris in a thousand triumphal cars in 1900! Le joo? tl 

a the Sedan p , © few days later, we women | But when, a month sftertrard Wirtemberg was Sg ae ye tS W aod arene 
of the Court in vain for Lonsdale. He | devastated by floods, the Emperor had neither money | Street, London, W.C. » Henrietta 
ras to be in the Emperor's suite, but in the long | nor words of sympathy for the stricken ones. And | | We shall aix of the best and shall present 
prides forms no foreigner was dis-| for the military sid, furnished to the inundated | these to readers ia an, enay c of then will 
— , his lordship was discovered in the | Gilesians in the fall of 1897, the towns and villages | be Syatiemen's bicycles of them will be ladies’ 


second or third row at some distance behind | were promptly taxed: so many pioneer , bo | Dicgcles. Only shoot bone fide reodere of the faper who send in 
the Emperor, the King of irtemberg, and s host | many marks ar food, extra pay, and railway fares. their votes for the bicycles will be eligible te compete in the 
i oo — The communes protested « Tatra pay is out of the 


all at 5.30 | question. What is the use of having soldiers if they 


You will be taking some photographe duriag the Easter holidays. Clive Holland's “ How to Take and Fake Photographe ° 
er ens en tention. Post free for fourteen etampe from P.W. Book Dept., Henrietta Street. W. ™ 
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Fortunes Made by Profes- first money as a led of fon 


sors of — 

who were | STA etn Aen 
One * Knight of uired an immense fortune 

Barbers, o~ cise st sini ine. 
Buried in Westminster Abbey. and was to 
Others have Risen to be Privy Councillors afterwards -diplomatio 
and Secretaries of State. fortunes im the the 

As a result 

es ex - lather'- boy rose in 
Anrnonr Brapr, the pioncer of electric lighting, | due course to be a Privy Councillor and Secretary 


ho died recently, leaving behind him a fortune of 
over £7,000,000 vierling, laid the foundation of his 
wealth in a New York hotel barber’s shop. 
iginal and ambitious in this business, as in all 
else he undertook, he furnished the place elaborately, 
introduced all sorts of novelties in the way of Pp 
massage, face “detersion,” and so forth, and soon 
gain such fame that ‘Brady’s was the 
fashionable hair-dreesing saloon in New York. 
Then, his reputation established, he put up* his 
prices, charging four shillings for an ordinary hair 
cut, and eighteenpence for a shave, and simply coined 


80 lo as the reign of Louis the Eleventh, a 
certain Oliver Daim set up a barber's shop in Paris 
on a scale of magnifice that up till then had been 
undreamt of, and soon drew thither everybody who was 
anybody in the French capital. 

RAZOR FOR EACH DAY IN THE YEAR. 

Even the King himself condescended to become one 
of his regular clients; first stipulatin however, that 
he was to be shaved with a special handled razor. 
The complaisant Daim laid in not one razor only, but 
365, one for each day in the year, and on each and 
olden handle was the Royal cypher in 


every gi 
brilliants. ; ; 

So pleased was the vain king at this mark of respect 
that he made the wily barber one of his Privy Coun- 
cillors, besides granting him a life pension of about 
£1,200 per annum. . 

But Daim’s head was not turned by his success. 
He personally attended to his hair-dressing saloon in 
the mornings and evenings, devoting the afternoon 
to affairs of State, and in a few years became enor- 
mously wealthy. 

At the height of his prosperity he is said to have 
employed no fewer than assistants, all of whom 
wore suits of pure white raiment of the finest tex- 
ture. These were chan thrice daily at a great 
cost; while the gold and silver fittings and utensils 
of his seven establishments, were estimated to be 
worth £125,000. 

FORTUNE FROM PENNY SHAVES. 

Then there is the case of the late Sir Richard 
Arkwright, who laid the foundation of his enormous 
fortune in a cellar at Preston, where he shaved cus- 


at a penny a time. 
lar charge had 


barber, who o 
was 


BARBER ENTERTAINS THE ENGLISH COURT. 


Mention has already been made of Oliver 
Louis the Eleventh’s favourite barber. 
also had his pet Baiget of the lather, and 
although he did not exalt him to the dignity of s 
Privy Councillorship, he raised him thro his 
patronage to such heights of opulence as enable: 
to erect in the very rt of London a magnificent 
mansion with tennis-courts and bowling-greens 
attached. . 

This was at once nick-named “Shaver’s Hall’? by 
the common people, but became, nevertheless, the 
favourite rendezvous of the Court party. High play 
was indulged in night after ca and eventually its 

roprietor, the ex-barber, thinking he might as well 
eather his own nest, turned the place into a 
gaming-house of the most exclusive kind. 

The venture proved a great success, and money 
flowed into his coffers. Indeed, at one time he was 
heard to boast that he could ye hand on £100,000 
ready money at any moment. But with the advent of 
the Civil War, and the triumph of Puritanism, he fell 
= evil times, and eventually died in a gutter in 
the Strand of sheer starvation. 

ee he 


NOT DISAPPOINTED. . 

“Suapsoit,’”’ said Dinguss, “can you lend me 8 
fiver this morning?” : 

“No.” 

“Just as I expected.” 

“Then why did you ask me?’”’ 

“ Because,” said Dinguss, vindictively, “I wanted 
the satisfaction of roving that old proverb that 
‘it is the unexpected that happens.’ ”’ 


“Pa, they tell us about the a . What 
makes the jes angry?’’ mee ee 


“Oh, it hag been crossed so often.’’ 
Mr. Nooricuzs: “You. don’t want ra glasses 
as thine” 


ow am I to 
Sroselcts if T don't bate ebere 


Daim, 
les I. 


tomers 
Until he started business the regu 
always been two-pence, and the ifty Lancashire 
operatives were not slow in appreciating the reduc- 
tion. Consequently he did an enormous business. 
His competitors in the place, foreseeing ruin, were 
also compelled to lower their prices; whereupon. Ark- 


to make any profit at all under the circum- 
stances. Yet that he 


so is certain; and he was 
not the only one. 


A Glasgow barber named Falconer, who charged 
ie ee eT cong era oe Se 
indeed,, after gi away sums in c 7 
. tfoned by hie fell 
Ts to ; 4 rons hey charac- 
teristic: ‘ a ny am now con- 
sidering the advisability of lowering it to a farthing.” 


PEARSON'S (6, MUSIC. 


This threat he did not. carry out. Indeed, it was The Latest... 
probably only a bit of bluff. But he would never mae, a 
more than 6 halfpenay, though {6 was offered You and I 


His shop, saiog latter Recipe of his life, became 
the arena for much local political discussion, and was 
nick-named the “Carlton House of Parliament.” It 
was furnished rather like a gentleman’s drawing- 
room than a barber’s shaving saloon, with vatunbie 
antique furniture, many fine pictures, and a musical 
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* A Whisper of Love.” 


LORD CHANCELLOR'S BARBER PARENT. 

Yet anator noreee whe _ @ fortune out of 
halfpenny shaves a ny r-cutes was a ° 
torbary wortny named Fonterden, father of the oi 
lord cellor Tenterden. Turner, too, the famous 

ter, was the son of a wealthy barber, whose shop 
was situated in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden. . 
Allan Ramsay, the poet, was himself a barber, and 
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wrote much of his verse in the intervals of atten : 
to his ondtemers. a , a not rey make * fortune Sixpence net. On sale everywhere. 

out shop ; bu mana accumulate some Heard on the Gramophones, Sixpence net. 
£300 £400, and with this capital he was bled 

to emnark in the more eougeatan business fer a In two keys to sult all voices. 


lisher and bookseller.: : 
Westminster Abbey contains the ashes of ateleast 
one barber. His name was Craggs, and he earned his 
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How You May Bestow a Wholé Day’s Happiness 
: Slums, 


on a Child of the 


as have, or know and love. It is about the most 
unfort 


rtunate of 


and brought Ae the slums of our large cities. It 


may have one day’s holiday in the year—one day’s 

outing into the country that otherwise they never see. 
It & not an unreasonable request. 

Children make a double appeal to us—because of 

their childhood, and because of their coming maturity. 

They are so little, so hefpless, so sensitive. That 

i Their future depends on the 


anythin, 
Saioctally for the physical and moral condition of the 
_ Y canigh oreo that the need is most urgent. 

ry 


— 
‘or 
I know no sadder truth than that there are 
thousands of little children in our great cities who 
never see the country and never breathe the fresh 
air. The scent of the hayfields, the shaded hedge- 
rows, diversified with fragrant flowers, the peaceful 
woodlands are unknown to them. They never bathe 
their feet in the running stream, nor see the butter- 
flies, nor hear the birds singing. They do not know 
the joy of living. 

But you cannot change the child nature. They are 
eager, these little hearts, for happiness. 

happiness of the day’s holiday for which they 

ask is the chief benefit to be bestowed. And then, 
how good a thing to fill those shrunken lungs with 
deep draughts of country air—to see those pallid 
cheeks tanned with the sun and the breeze—to hear 
the laughter of the city children at play in the 
meadows and the woods—to let them feast al fresco 
to their hearts’ content on wholesome country fare. 

It was to this end that the Fresh Air Fund was 
organised. Through the kindness of readers of 
Pearson’s Weekly—and other papers—it has during 
past years accomplished much towards its final aim, 
which is that no children should, on account of their 
porary and from the unfortunate fact that they live 
Laster inclosure of our big cities, be denied a summer 

y- 

After London, the two largest cities in the kingdom 

are Glasgow and Li 


them all at one time, every man, woman, and child 

Liverpool would have to more out of 
their homes. The would form a procession 
eight hundred miles long—twice the distance of Edin- 
burgh from London. 

Last year alone 175,950 children were given s 
holiday. It is a large figure, but it is not satisfactory. 
It is only an attempt to solve the problem. Each 

there are thousands of children who are left 


.But do not sup; that the one day does not make 

a difference in the lives of these children—does not 
more than we can really estimate.- 

For if a can have but one day of pure, un- 


excitement 
experience to 
impression on 


all happiness in a year—a 
to Lok forward to, a wonde 
back upon—it. makes a 
sensitive, eager little life. 
The Fresh Air Fund a possesses a complete 
organisation. It finds its children in the depths of 
every large city in the United Kingdom. The 
Promoters—Messre. ©. Arthur Pearson Ltd. and 
the Ragged School Union—pay all the expenses of 
management. =~ you piee—wied others give—is 


spent on ° 
The actual cost of sending a child into the country 


Bey song The great work which the Fresh Air 
Fund been able to accomplish during the past 
thirteen. is due to that small figure of ninepence. 
Whe my tting their ends int thei 7 
to their purses 
to give a child uinepennyworth of iad 
children are usually sent to country ia 
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. : “Haven't you ever been in 
—— love?” she asked presently. 
? p The arrow was unexpected 
5 ! and hope-shattering. 
a “Yes, hundreds of times, 
. over and over again! That's 


ST Romance of Darkest Joondon. @ By Arthur Appin. 
Author of “Life’s Great Handicap,” “ The Clatter of the Clogs,” etc. held of hee sual, * 


CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY. 
Lady Letty, working in the East-end under the namo of 
Letitia Smith. 


The Duke of Marford, s father. 
Gameisenee Baines, of the Salvation Army, Letty’s 
friend. 

Florrie Gray. an East-end friend of Letty’s. 
Captain Coaroy, once Letty’s fiancé. 
Lord Arthor Polestick, Letty’s friend. 
Bill Alias, the Terror. 
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CHAPTER FORTY-THREE. 
Friend or Lover? - 

Even on her deathbed, woman's natural sport, match- 
making, was strgng in Florrie’s heart. . 

Isut she loved Letty also. Loved her as her own child 
thit had lain so long in her heart, a dream unrealised, 
priyer unsaid, & hope unborn. > ‘ 

so presently she beckoned Letty to her side and whis- 
nered something in her ear. And Letty fell into the trap, 
and, putting on her hat, ran out to the chemist’s, accom- 
nanicd by the bulldog, but refusing to allow Lord Arthur 
to accompany her. 

“Don't hurry,” Florrie coughed. 

And Letty found herself wondering why she was not to 
hurry as she picked her way through the court. 

“You ain’t really interested in the Salvation Army, are 
you. now?” Florrie asked, coming to the point at once. 
"Yes, I am,” Lord Arthur replied a grent ; 

Florrie’s face fell; she stared at Lord Arthur until he 
srew Nervous, . os 

“S'pose you've known Miss Smith a long time? she 
ventured at length. “ Been friends and all that?” , 

“Yes; I’ve known her since she was a child of fifteen.’ 

“{ spose lots of fellows have been in love with her? 
Haven't you ever felt jealous!” 

The attack was so sudden and the question so unex- 
pected that Lord Arthur coloured furiously and found no 
reply. 


“If I was man I'd have run off with her pretty quick,” 


Flcrrie said, looking at him sarcastically. 
" Ke she’s very beautiful and—and charming,” he 
stuttered, 


‘\Vho’s the fellow who's going te marry her when she 
returns home!” ie 

“She's not decided to return home, has she?” Lord 
Arthur said sharply. ; 

“She has, and to marry him. And she don’t love—him, 
either.” 

Lord Arthur np ga ber walk up and down the room. 

“ Are you sure of what you say!” 

. Quits,” Florrie coughed <ephaticall . “She's tired 
cnt, poor dear; disappointed with all the sorrows she’s 
secn. She's going to marry for money, I s’pose, and for a 
house, so that can still help the and serve the 
Army, only differently to the id she’s trying. . .. 
It's an awfal thing for a girl like her to marry a man 6 
don’t love,” she added severely. . 

“She mustn't marry him,” Lord Arthur stammered. 
“She sha’n’t m him if she doesn’t love him. I'll see 
th: Duke, I'll see her father again; she can return hcme 
without being farene to marry—I’m sure of it. 

Florrie sighed heavily—and watched the little man as he 
stumped up and down the room, kay white, set face ard 

8. 
she loves?” 


in his walk for one instant and 
frowned at _ 


. : ra think #0,” he said shortly. 

“Edo!” 

Again Lord Arthur and stared at the queer little 
viele ae es. 

. Ave yu really a commercial? * Florrie asked presently. 

“ A—w 


“A commercial, a traveller! The more I see of you the 
less you look like a fellow in trade!” 

Lord Arthur peused‘at the foot of the bed and looked et 
Florrie almioat pathetically. ‘ 

“No, 'm in ‘trade,” he said dismally. “I begin to 
wish that I were; I wish I did something for my living, I 
wish I were — oe then she might——” He 
stopped abruptl away. : ae 
sha Rehaeee eric pias mera 

erse 8 ve. do 

"Are you sure that she isn’t in love?” Lord Arthur said, 


‘she said 


ignoring her question. 

“hy nay share in love, right, enough,” Florie replied 
softly, a smile across z 
1 love with th the man you say she has decided 
oma ‘ 

Florrte now—laughed .in pleasurable anticips- 


ticn of her success. 

She's in beve with the man who—hasn’t decided ‘o 

moe been true that Lori Arthur was very duil 
m 5) 

ich and walked to the window and drummed 


to feel a little 

A . A ae Letty, be was 

9 blind at d didn't love her—Florrie 
74 the thought. 


“ ” by V. P. Biddle. 
Roses, an3 How to Grow Them. hy ok 


wickedest, sillieet men!” 


you're so selfish, you men!” 


the worst of it!” 
“You—you!” Florrie 
coughed, horror and dis- 
intment and anger laying 
h, I see— 
it’s always the best woman 
as wastes their love on the 


“No one’s ever wasted much love on me,” Lord Arthur 


muttered, “and if they have I haven't realised it.” 


“No; that’s just the worst of it—love's s0 blind—'cause 


“But what have I done?” poor Lord Arthur cried. 
“Why are you so angry with me, Miss Grey? Anything 
I ~~ do—” 

“Yes, anything you can do,” snap Letty’s. champion 
from the bed. “ You men can do aPresing but ea 

“ But I do love——” 

Lord Arthur checked himself too late. The fatal words 
hurtled forth, and then he stopped, covered with confusion 
and shame. 

But Florrie Grey sat upright in bed, heedless of ‘he 
strange way she played the strange in the wooing of 
Arthur Lord and Letitia Smith, heedless of the poor littic 
wasted form that Letty’s nightdress cruelly accentuated. 

“You do love her,” she cried exultingly; “not like you 
loved the others—not one of many—but you mean yo. 
really love her—her alone? ” 

“That is to 


“Yes—no,” Lord Arthur stammered. 
say—— Hush! Here she comes!” 
lorrie still sat upright, leaning forward, her eyes fas- 
tened on the door. 
“Yes, she’s comin’. She hasn’t been long, has she?” 

_ The door opened and Lett, entered, with a smile on her 
lips, which she had carefully cultivated whilst mountin 
the last flight of steps. When she saw Florrie she st 
still and gazed at her in surprise. ; 

Her attitude and her face told Letty that something 
extraordinary had pened. 

For her cheeks were red, her eyes danced; she breathed 
yrs excitedly. . 

ca Why, what’s happened, Florrie? What's the matter. 

ar 


“Don't you know!” Florrie almost chuckled. “I’ve dis- 
covered what you two silly blind people might never have 
discovered—that you're in love with one another!” 


CHAPTER FORTY-FOUR. 
Lord Arthur Proposes, 

Ir Florrie Grey had possessed the slightest doubt about 
the absolute truth of her remarkable aemnh, it would 
have been quickly set at rest on witnessing the behaviour 
of Letitia Smith and Arthur Lord when the interesting 
news was thus suddenly broken to them. 

It is true that at t surprise was the only emotion 
depicted on their faces, but as the remarkable truth of the 
remarkable statement sunk into their hearts surprise gave 
place to a short-lived joy, which quickly turned to con- 
tert ion trying to deny it,” Florrie laughed 

“It isn’t no your trying eny it,” Florrie lau 
delightedly, “ use I know it’s teen” And, locking at 
Letty, with tears in her eyes, she held out her hand. 
“ You'll be able to go home now, dear; but you won’t marry 
the man you don’t love—he won't let you! 

“Hush, Florrie—you don’t un »” Letty whis- 
pered nervously. ; 

Her face was the colour of a red rose-bud; she was 
afraid and ashamed. Her strength and self-reliance fled, 
— her as timid and innocent and frightened as a 
child. : 

“ But it’s I who do understand,” Florrie laughed, “and 
you've both got to understand, too, before I've done with 
you. Oh, Letty,” she cried suddenly, her voice breaking, 
“oh, dear, I’m so fond of you, and I’m so sig (tem 
because, though I’m going, I shall go happy; wing 
there’s a man to love and protect you—and there isn't 
nothing better in all the world than love—the real thing, I 
mean. It’s better than”—her voice became.almost in- 
audible—“it’s better than salvation, though I sometimes 
wonder if it isn’t salvation—the only salvation Yor a woman. 
. . « Love him, Letitia, dear—love him. He loves you 
—and—and I know now that he isn’t a commercial! Love 
him, Letitia!” . 

She released Letty’s hand and sank back on the pillow, 
and hid her face, so that she could neither be seen—nor 


see. 

“Do think you could love me, Letty?” 

The on the pillow moved ever ao slightly—not to 
lose the answer. 

But the answer never came. 

“TI love you, pre 4 I’ve loved you ever since you wore 
short frocks. I shall love you always.” 

mals. The long, thin figure beneath the bed- 
clothes waited nervously. 

“J should never have dared tell you, because I know 
that I’m not the sort of man—not good enough—but Miss 
Grey has told you, and so there’s no harm in my say 
that it’s true. I love youl shall always love you—an 


7 friend. 
ay ol rig came a bmg oer voice from the bed. 
Lady Letty raised her then and looked at Lord 


at ae va nae wonderful blue eyes, 
is blood tingli is nerves on fire. 

ary we cm ,” she sie holding out her hand. “But ”— 
a delightfal smile parted her lipe—“ but you forget that I 
am only a little sempstress now, and”—she actuall 
laughed, though the roses in her cheeks still blushed—“ an 
ed keaieae smiled too; a spark of hope was struck in 
his heart, despite himself. - 

“You forget I'm only a commercial,” he replied, pluck- 


Arthur—looked 
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ing up courage. 
I'm sure we could make others happy—a little tlat in 
London when we wanted to work gag, oo friends in 
Bohemia, and a cottage in the country. ere'll be a room 
for Miss Grey, and a place for the dog and Dicky. ' Letty, 
I will make you happy,” he stammered earnestly, “and, if 
you Wii very happy, perhaps you might learn to—to love 
me a little.” 
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“TI think I might make you happy, ard 


Those deep blue eyes still looked at Lord Arthur—locked 


ain te eyes, right down into his soul—and they saw what 
y 
been so near to knowing that now 
have known. 


never seen nor suspected ; yet sometimes she had 
eo knew she ought to 


But, like the world, she had accustomed to 


believing that Lord Arthur Polestick was “a good sort, but 


an awful duffer!” 

Captain Conrey’s words, spoken in the park that spring 
mornin peany @ year ago, echoed in her ears. 

And her reply! 

Was it possible that she loved Lord Arthur? 

_ Love put the question away. As she had just said 
jestingly, “It was so sudden!” 

“T don’t know,” she whispered, “I don’t know.” 

Her heart had not quite convinced her brain ; it is strange 
how women mistrust their hearts. It is not enough that 
her heart says “you love him.” //e must persuade her of 
that wonderful fact himself, and sometimes it takes a long 
time and requires t patience. 

Woman is very like an oyster—to get beyond the outer 
shell is merely a knack, and the trick, once learnt, is easy 
enough; but the house is seldom Mpeg to the honest man, 
and the pesria are generally pilched by the professional. 

Captain Conroy was quite a professional, and Lord 
Arthur the dullest amateur—his collection of photographs 
were only empty shells ! 

“T don’t know,” Letty repeated under her breath. “I 
want to love, to be loved—but I don’t know.” 

“Try and know, Letty. You see, you must decide 
quickly—before you go home. Tell me, and I will take you 
home myself, prepare them for your arrival, and tell them.” 

“Perhaps they won't receive me at home,” Letty said; 
“perhaps they won’t want me now!” 

“If they don’t, I will make a home for you! We will 
live away from the world. I love you,” Lord Arthur 
continued quietly. “If you cannot tell me now, I will 
come to-morrow morning for your answer. If you cannot 
make up your mind, I won't hurry you; I will wait if you 
wish, if you can give me the faintest hope.” 

“T think I shall be able—to give you—that.” 

fe held out her hand, and he kissed it, and then left 
quickly. 

tatty remained standing where he had left her ; the hand 
he had kissed pressed to her lips. 

Presently, grown inquisitive by the silence, Florrie raised 
her head and looked up. Seeing only Letty, she sat up- 
right and gazed anxiously around the garret. 

“Where's he gone?” she coughed. “Where is he gone! 
You haven't sent him away?” 

“ Until to-morrow,” Letty whispered under her breath; 
“only until to-morrow !” 

“ But didn’t you tell him that loved him?” she cried 
frantically. “You didn’t send him away without telling 
him that you loved him?” 

“T didn’t know—I wasn’t sure! But I know now, I’m 
sure now. Isn't it wonderful, shady: Mars cried, sittin 
on the bed and burying her face on ie’s breast. “ 
love him—love him, and I never knew!” 

“TI knew,” Florrie coughed, “and I'm quite happy now— 
now that you're happy.” Suddenly a look of fear crept 
into her eyes. “ But—but what'll Terror say!” 

As she spoke the Terror's fist knocked at the door, and 
he swung hurriedly into the room. z 

“TI wants the dawg,” he said quickly. “I'm in a ‘urry, . 
so carn’t stop; please excuse! Remember ter-morrow! 
yer’ll be ready !” 

He seized Letty’s hands and held them in his—held them 
almost gently. . 

“Ter-morrow,” he repeated hurriedly. “ Yer're both 
comin’ away with me, ter where it’s warm and the sun 
shines and there ain’t no starvin’ nor soul-savin’—somewhete 
abroad, where it’s always as it was that diy at ’Amton. 


Yer'll come, Il come, Letitia?” 
“ Billy—I don’t understand——” 
“But yer will! Sy nothin’ to no one—trust yerself to 


no one ‘cept me. Ter-morrow early!” = 
He whistled to the dog, turned to the door, looked again 
at Letty, and then in an instant he was gone. 
Letty was pale and trembling. 
“ What does he mean, Florrie?” she whispered. ‘ 
“He means what he says! He’s comin’ to-morrow to 
take us away, bec: ause he loves you! I knew it,” 
she wailed; “I always warned you. knew it would 
1 ” 


ve me—taking us away!” Letty repeated dully. 
“Yes, and I thought something one up apy rd been 
e's got one of his jobs on to-night, for 
bery—and to-morrow he’s coming 


Letty remembered, and understood at last. 
“T must save him,” she cried. “He's going to rob, .. 
steal, perhaps murder—for me! I must save him.” , 
eve eflortte shook her head, and crept from the bed and 
seized her clothes. 
“You must save yourself,” she coughed. “Quick! there 
lose. You must run away; you must save 


. 


CHAPTER FORTY-FIVE. 


Letty Tells Mr. Baines. 
Lerrr called on Mr. Baines—leaving Florrie comfortably 


tacked up in bed at Edward's Court—and confided her 
troubles to him. She had already confessed her failure, as 
she called it, and the Salva had expressed neither 
surprise nor di tment. 

“We shall number you among the soldiers of the 
Army,” he said. 

‘And Letty replied: “Of course, if you will. I shall 
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———————————————— 
till work i you, only not as I have been doing; perhaps 


“ore usefully ! 

He saw koe greatly agitated and troubled she was 
“rectly he opened the door to her this evening of sudden 
surprises. 

“Do you mind coming into the kitchen?” he asked. 
“There is a fire there, and I was just making some soup. 
Now sit down here and warm yourself, and tell me your 
trouble—I see that you have one.” 

“I have—but I shall tell it better if you let me make 
the soup whilst you rest! Yes, I insist; you never rest— 
and I'm going to have such a long one soon.” 

The Salvationist obeyed her; he sat by the fire and 
watched her as she mixed and stirred the steaming mess. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“The Terror is going to do something terrible to-night— 
a ayreg 1 or burglary, or something. I want to pre- 
vent it; I want to save him.” 

“There is only one way to prevent it—inform the police; 
tell them all you know. I suppose you ought to go to 
Scotland Yard. I'll come with you.” 

Letty shook her head, and stirred the soup with un- 
necessary violence. 

“I won't do that. It would not save the Terror; he 
would be caught and imprisoned.” 

“A good job for Society! Miss Smith, your affection 
for that scoundrel has always puzzled me. You know that 
he is a hopeless case, and you know the Army never gives 
up a case that is not utterly hopeless. He is, yet he is still 
your—friend, may I say?” 

Ron fire perhaps was responsible for the colour of Letty’s 
cheeks. ° 

“Yes, he is my friend,” she said. “He is hopeless, that 
also is true; but there is something in him—I can’t explain 
what it is, but I feel he has just missed — a good ehap. 
He can't help himself, that’s why I’ve wanted to help him; 
it doesn’t seem fair that a man should have all the vices and 
not a single virtue. The Terror has always been out in the 
cold; it’s only fair that sometimes he should warm his hands 
at the fire of humanity.” 

“But it is dangerous, if yours is the hand that guides 
him to the warmth. Wil beasts, remember, turn and 


“ How can I save him?” she interrupted. 
She explained what had taken place during the last 
any sane hours, the Terror’s last words, and Florrie’s 


ears. 

And the Salvationist’s face grew very serious; he told her 
that she could do nothing. 

“You know nothing, which sel 
only wait for to-morrow and pray t 
mitting the crime.” 

“ But I don’t want him to be caught.” 

“Do you know what’ll happen if he succeeds and returns 
to Edward’s Court! He will insist on taking you away 
with him! You must leave there to-night—you and Miss 


ony I will have you brought here; I can find lodgings 
next door.” 


, Letty shook her head. 

“No; I shall wait for him to-morrow. I shall try and 
save him.” 

The Salvationist rose and came to Letty’s side, and laid 
his hand very gently on her arm 

“You mustn't do that,” he 

“But, Mr. Baines!” 

“You mustn't do that,” he repeated sternly. “ You have 
others to consider besides yourself. If the Terror does 
return, he would not leave Edward's Court without you.” 

“I am not afraid of him; I understand him. He will 

me.” 

“Not now—now that he loves you!” 

Letty hung her head for an instant. Then she looked up 
and stam her foot. 


is lucky! You can 
t he is caught com- 


H 
: 
said. 


he. He is only a wild beast; his love for you 

tamed him until he knew he loved » until it became a 

—, To-morrow, if he cannot obtain you by force, he 

wil you. 

a Lay a ahaa Letty rsp “Tam ible ; 
‘m going run away from my responsibility. 

shall never sa that I was afraid!” J 4 


“Miss Smith, I implore you,” the Salvationist cried. 
“You don’t understan —you are only a girl, and are still 
quite young and i : 


[uo chisssiank- undereined 

lo un I unde: e » si 
visit ‘to Hellpit Fields, and I fear - t aball_not 
ee ore Ss pe eves ee . Alias. The 
f I have made down here will still remain my friends, 
Mr. Baines, wherever my future life may be led. 

The Salvationist said nothing for a moment. 

“You are — life, and that is not your own; 
there are your friends to consider, your relations, 

nts. 

* all have forgotten me, or all save one "—remem- 
bering Lord Arthur— and he would have me stay, I aoa 
sure. He will come to-morrow, too.” 

“Yes he has asked marry 

“ Yes— me to him. I will hide 

We be sabe’ nes’ shouts do this 

“For sake you net is thing, 

yon shold ces ihm anasemect atthe 
ne world?” ty sta 
Salvationist. d he toes 

“Yes, the world—and your position in it—Lady Letty 
Lumley. 

She the spoon which she had been using to stir 


dropped 
the soup, and it clattered on to the stone floor. For a 
minute or.two sho remained motionless, her face hidden in 


her hands. 

After a little while she walked slowly to the window, 
opened it, and stood looking into the courtyard. Wheh she 
bogged Seat seeks See Pe wee changes. 


hange—it was as 
if when she the wi f little Letitia Smit: 
Jalvation lass and hes ; 


5 t in’ 
ad hurried one aad aay Latly, tae poome a yard 
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benxttfal daughter of the Duke of Marford, had taken her 


F Lady Letty, the remarkable Lumley of her ion. 
“How did you discover who I really was?” she asked 
present! , and a change had taken place in her voice, too. 
How long have you known!” 
“I always puepected— something, Mr. Baines stam- 
mered. “And one day Captain Albert Edward—you may 


have forgotten him—— 

“Oh, no; I remember him well,” Letty smiled. “Tve 
always feared meeting him and be ‘ised. 

“Well, he told me about Lady Letty Lumley and her 
interest in the Army, and I began to grow suspicious, and, 
of course, one day he saw you at a meeting, I geome 
He told me, but he said nothing to anyone else. He 
wouldn’t have said anything to me if I 't taxed him ; 
that was about seven weeks ago.” 

Captain Edward to have kept my 
secret, and 8 of you, too. No one else knows?” 
“ one. a 


“It is very of 
N . 
“T have noticed,” she 


id musingly, “that for some 
weeks we have seen very little of you; at times I thought 
you even avoided me. I understand now ; but it was a pity, 
and—and—and I have been so happy, Mr. Baines—these 
past months, so hee a ‘ 
Her eyes filled with tears as she turned towards him and 
held out her hands. : 
“I'm afraid you've suffered a great deal,” Mr. Baines 
replied. “I have done nothing to help you.” 
* You have done a great deal ; I am very grateful to you— 
I shall always be grateful.” 
As Mr. Baines did not take her hands, she took his. 
“Thank you,” she said earnestly, “thank you for all 
our goodness and kindness. Keep my secret a little 
nger, and remember that in the future I shall still remain 
a member of the Salvation Army, and shall do my best to 


serve it and suffering humanity. Good-night, Mr. Baines.” 


“Good-night, your ladyship— 
“You must call me Lad 
forget that we are old friends!” 
e Salvationist gripped her hand be 
“That memory will be the happiest of my life—the 
neery of our friendship, of the work we have done 


And are going to do!” 

He shook his head. 

“The happiest of my life. When first I saw you, your 
beauty and goodness filled my soul with an indescribable 
joy; since that day my work has been like a song of 
thanksgiving. God bless you, Miss Smith. - Good-bye!” 

His chin quivered as he finished speaking, and he dared 
not look at her. 

“Good-bye, dear friend,” she said—and it was Letitia 
Smith who spoke. 

Then she hurried out of the kitchen, out of the little 
house, and he put on his cap and followed her. 

Not a word was ken between them until. Edwards 
Court was reached. , refusing Letty’s invitation to 
stay, Mr. Baines returned to his humble home. 

Good-night, Lady Letty,” he said. “You are deter- 
mined to wait for the Terror to-morrow?” 


“Don't 


“ Quite,” she smiled. “Have no fear for me. Good- 
night, Mr. Baines!” 
Good-night. God bless 


ju.” 

The Salvationist found Limselt whistling a Salvation 
hymn as he strode down the court. And Lady Letty 
ley hummed the same tune as she climbed the dark, 
evil stairs of the evil old court : 

“Come to Jesus, He is waiting/” 

(To be concluded next week.) 

ooo 


“ Tue heart,’’ exclaimed the poet, “is a casket which 
love aaah bso io HE i in the 
yes,’ rep the cynic, ut mone t 
skeleton key that’s very apt to produce the same 
result.” 
———to—— 
“Ty I only had an ambassador at the court of love! ”’ 
sighed the bashful swain. 
“A minister would be good enough for me,”’ replied 
the demure maiden. 
“ Arabella!’ 
“ Herbert!” 
aa ie 


Wirs: “Breakfast will be served in about fifteen 
minutes.’”’ 
Husband : iy Why, I thought the cook had every- 


ov Yao she has hi 
ife : 3 eve i but 
‘instantaneous breakfast feo” Be ap het aoe 


In the Next Issue, THe Easter Nuwar, 
Published on Wednesday Next, will start a 
New Serial Story, 


By Jonn K. PROTHERO, 
entitled .... 


“In the Grip of 
Fate.” 7 Ww ww 
This remarkable story, abounding in incident, 


will prove itself to be one of the finest serials 
; ever written for these pages. 


.) 


Wuux ENDING 
Apgi. 20, 1905. 
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COUNTRIES SAVED BY STRANGERS, 


When Foreigners have Proved to be Best Friends. 


A courts of years “ge an interesting ceremony took 
lace in Westminster Abbey. A party of dark-skinned 
Brasilian blue-jackets from the sane Floriano were 
received by the Dean and escorted to the tomb of the 
famous Admiral Cochrane, grandfather of the present 
Lord Dundonald. 

The men falling upon one knee bowed their heads as 
the Brasilian Minister formally offered wreaths on 
behalf of his nation in memory of the great Naval 
Commander’s successful fight for.the independence of 
the people of Brasil. ; 

Their gratitude was well merited, for if it had not 
been for the personal exertions of one of the most 
famous Naval commanders whom this country ever 

roduced, it is more than likely that most, if not all, of 
Bouth America would still be groaning under the yoke 
of Spain. 

Net only Brazil, but Peru and Chili were also made 
into nations by this same Britisher. As Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Chili’s small and ill-equipped navy, 
he stormed with only 300 men the fifteen powerful 
forts of Valdivia, and in two years and a half made 
the flag of Chili respected from the Isthmus to Cape 
Horn. 

We ourselves owe a debt of gratitude to a foreigner, 
for the history of our nation would probably have 
been a very different and far less notable one had it 
not been for the wise rule of the Dutchman, William 
of Orange. 

Japan was as little known to the outside world only 

years ago as was till a few months back. 
No foreign vessels were permitted to touch the shores, 
even her own sailors shipwrecked on forcign coasts 
were not permitted to return home. 

The people, in fact, lived like “f in a well,” as 
their own proverb has it, until in 1854 tho American 
Commodore Perry sailed into Uraga with several 
United States war vessels and extorted a treaty from 
the Shogun. 

Perry was most probably unpopular with the people 
of Japan at the time, yet now his name is idoliscd. 

Cross the water to China, and here is another 
country whose present dynasty owes not only its power 
but its very existence to a foreigner. Had it not been 
for the almost miraculous capabilities of Chinese 
Gordon the Tae Ping Rebellion must have succeeded. 

It was in 1863 that Gordon took command of a sma!! 
army of natives, officered by Britons and Americans, 
In two campaigns which occupied only eighteen 
months in all, he fought and won si tug pitched 
battles, and at a cost of only £200, crushed the 
rebellion, which had devastated three great provinces 
for more than three years. 

Mention of Chinese Gordon naturally brings Egypt 
to mind. Egypt is, perhaps, the finest examplo in 
existence of a country picked out of absolute ruin by 
men of a foreign race. 

In 1845 its Y, ulation was a bare 3,000,000. To- 
day it is over 9,000,000, or 1,000,000 more than in its 
palmiest days under Rameses the Great, while its 
wealth has increased in like proportion. 

While Britain can assert, without undue pride, that 
it has bred Britons, such as Lord Alcester, Lord 
Wolseley, Gordon, Kitchener, and more particularly 
Lord Cromer, who have been responsible for these 
amazing improvements, it must be remembered that it 
was a Frenchman, de Lesseps, the originator of the 
Suez Canal, who laid the foundation of that country’s 
present wealth and importance. 

Greece has the great virtue of gratitude. During 
the “ Black week ’’ of the Boer war, the Greek Politi- 
cal Association Hellenismos held at Athens an over- 
flowing meeting of sympathy with Britain in her 


The President dwelt on the indebtedness of Grecce 
to Britain for her independence and standing as a 
nation. “We are grateful,” he said, “to the country 
- B n, Canning, Ogle, Church, Gladstone, and 

a A 

The independence of Greece was, indeed, practi- 
cally secured to her by the battle of Navarino, where 
in 1827 the Turkish fleet was annihilated by a com- 
bined British, French, and Russian squadron, under 
Sir Edward Cordington. In front of the Universit 
at Athens stands a fine statue of Mr. Gladstone whic 
was unveiled by the King himself. 

Oddly enough, Turkey, Greece’s sworn foe and 
a r, is a ly in debt to foreigners, among 
whom Britons stand foremost. During the magnifi- 
cent defence of Kars against the Russians in 1855, 
the Turkish ‘forces were under command of two 


Engin 

the Russo-Turkish war of 1878, the 
: Fleet was commanded by Hobart 
Pasha—otherwise the Hon. Augustus Charles Hobart- 
Hampden, third son of the Earl of Buckinghamshire. 
omg <arreggr is another country which owes much to 
the brave foreigners who have protected her cities 
and saved her from anarchy. To Sir Eldred Pottin- 
ger is due the survival of Herat in its long siege, 
while Burnes and Macnaughten, both treacherously 
murdered, are other Britons who did much for thr 
turbulent mountain kingdom. 


The month’s happenings of the world in a autshell, Buy THE RAPID REVIEW, now on sale everywhere, Price 6d. 
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Living Ina “ Pullman’ Car, 


on séveral occasions had the honour of appearing 
before Royalty. Complete absence of fear enabled 
‘him almost from the first to obtain an absolute 
mastery of will power over the king of wild beasts 
and other savage denizens of the forest, and many 
times served him in good stead, as on the occasion 
when he gallantly went to the rescue of Captain Lindo 
Bartless, who was being attacked by the lions whose 
den he had entered. 
Mr. Milles has now abandoned the dangerous pro- 
fession named in favour of peaceable commercial 
ursuits, and has for an indefinite period located 
imself at Bexley Heath, the “ Pullman” alluded to 
at ow forming his home, where he is accompanied 
by his wifo and servants and two colossal Great Dane 
dogs, which are quite conspicuous figures in the 
strects. It is stated that at Trentham, in Stafford- 
shire, the conveyance in question, which is lighted by 
electricity and possesses telephonic communication, 
was visited by the present Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Duke and chess of Sutherland, Prince 
Teck, and Duke and Duchess of Portland, and that: 
on other occasions, in the course of its travels, other 
royal and aristocratic personages have honoured the 
lace with their presence. Mr. Milles advertises the 
bach Water, with the whisky, both of which we 
can highly recommend. 


“On, dear,’”’ said Mrs. Grill, “I’ve sung to this 
baby, for an hour, and she hasn’t stopped crying 
et 

“Probably she’s waiting for you to stop,” was Mr. 
Grill’s reply. 


Bexiey Hears forms the present temporary home 
of quite an ornate establishment on wheels, known 
as a “ Pullman,” lat we are told, in its construc- 


Mr. Prans (who is fond of dogs): “Miss Waite, 
don’t you think you ought to havo an intelligent 
anion about the house that would protcct you 
and——”’ 

Miss Waite: “Oh, Mr. Plane! This is so sudden.” 

—eS 

Crarence: “Your valet went on strike, did he? 
Bless my soul! I hope you didn’t acccdo to his 
demands.” 

Claude: “’Pon my life. I had to, old chap. The 
cunning cweathuah thweatened to leave me one 
morning when I was half dwessed.” 

— et fee 

Two Irishmen, who had not seen each other for 
long time, met at a fair., 

O’Brien: “Shure, it’s married I am, an’ I’ve got a 
fine, healthy bhoy, which the neighbours say is the very 
picter of me.” 

Malone: “Och, well, what’s the harrum so long as 
the child’s healthy? ”’ 


Mrs. Emily Allen cured ofi indigestion, Distress ::°:r 
Eating, Extreme Nervousness, by Iron-Ox Tabi. .— 
let every sufferer read this message of hop: 


This letter from a woman has been written that every unfortunate q 
woman in this United dom, whose life is darkened by Indigestion, Distressafter . .: 
Nausea and Nervousness, may learn how 
these dread ailments can be completely cured, 
Mrs. Emily Allen, of 10 Gains B r, 
Sussex, was a martyr to Indigestion. She could 
not eat any food without suffering great pain. 
Remedy after remedy had failed to give her 
relief. The distress after meals became so in- 
tense, the indigestion was so severe that Mrs. 
Allen began to look upon meal-time as an hour 
of torture. She ate eo little that her system 
became run down. She was weak and nervous. 
- She was advised to try Iron-Ox Tablets, and 

robably that is the best piece of advice that 

ire ever received in her life. Here is her 
statement written after taking Iron-Ox Tablets 
for about a month: 
“For some } poor have suffered from 
tion and could noteat any food without suff 
i Sectors, but could only 


j ntailed an @: iture of £450. The carriage, 
He quartered in yard at the rear of the Bexley 
(rms, The Broadway, was originally built as a touring 
conveyance for Lord Dudley, and used to be drawn 
hy six magnificent draught horses. It is now in the 
ccupation of Mr. Sydney E. Milles, a representative 
wt Messrs. John Dewar and Sons Ltd., who have a 
world-wide reputation for their famous brands of 
whisky, 8} my beg “White Label.’’ This mode of 
life--travellin district to district—is well suited 
to the sist instincts of the genial a een 
who, at one-time, while in the er first of Messrs. 
Bostock and Wombwell, and afterwards of Lord 
(icorge Sanger, held the position with each firm of 
lion tamer and animal trainer, winning a distin- 
guished name for himself in that exciting and nerve- 
needing art, of which he was one of the most 
successful exponents. In that sapecita Mr. Milles 
performed in every town in the United Kingdom, and 


great pain. I went to 
get temporary relief. I was advised to try 
vr Iron-Ox Tablets. I have been taking 
hem for about a month and I feel much better 
in my general health, and the Indigestion is 
quite gone. I now my food and bave no 
nm. Your Iron-Ox are really a wonder- 
nerve tonic, as, not being able to eat, my 
system got run down and my nerves very weak; 
now I feel quite strong and well again. I am 
advising ay fie to take Iron-Ox Tablets, 
as I know they will give relief to all those who suffer from Indigestion or Nerves. 
(Signed) “ Emity ALLew.” 

Think of = which came into Mra. Emily Allen's life when that terrible distress 
after eating when indigestion troubled her no more, seciraealaheedperedy ge Gays 
to eat a hearty meal. Do you realise that Mrs. Allen is a different woman now? She is 
no longer nervous, she is no longer weak, she is no lon: depressed and harassed by pain. 
She has won back the inestimable boon of qood digestion, quiet nerves and perfect 
health. And because she knows that — oe oo and h to the 
Dealing power et Tron-Ox Tablets she has allowed us to make public the simple story of 
her sic and her cure, that other sufferers may benefit yr ag baa and take the 
r 


A Dainty Aluminium Pocket Packet of 50 Tonic Tablets for 1/-. If your 
bas not got them, will be sent post free for 1/- by the Iron-Ox Remedy Oo, 
» 20 Cockspur Street, Ww. 


Everybody knows 


EPPS'S 


the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage forthe breakfast table. 


Colman’s @ 
Starch 


- bolling ‘water op tall, and’ tts 
ne ualities are 
laundry 

work. SOCOA 


area 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. — water to cover. Wipe dry at once. (Reply “to 


DON’T BELIEVE YOUR MIRROR. 
Evssr girl is dissatisfied with herself should 
remember that she is better-looking than the kindest 
of leoking-qisaes bids her, believe, 
A mirror cannot flatter a face that is in ite natural 
state—that is, ‘not made-up.” Even the very best 


late-glass has a le-green which reflects 
tenting ® Joes mock of ite flavour and looks like | ot es Renard, cod nabs, Mcldom lack if it ls wavy the never shows the of the 
peper shavings. Have e thick Dio tuocded, oo that it | appetite. Have windows sad cight for at least | woves, and if it is straight the glass soventuates the 
ean be used at the last moment. follows is tour inches. (Reply to F. A. H.) do not use soda, for} More important, and still better to be remembered 
Gravy Sauce for Chope Md? %2,fil0T 1s | When Scrubbing Tables is mates boards | O78 itn al the face 0 closly or po vticaly sc the 
ketchup or | bad colour, and does not cleanse and | ever a ly OF 80 Cr! ly as 
three tablespoonfuls of good gravy, one of Mf owner of it looks at the reflection in the glass. 
Worcester sauce, d a teaspoonful of "| Blemishes that are a grief to a givl may pass quite 


3 


shallot ser over the fire, thicken if ce squeezed 
ini . r over » 
som over: the okcye, and serve. i scrabbing. re : og 
For Gingerette. Syor: oa" Seuocntaie of | *° ae Carpet. PAT ose than directed. AL 
uarter of start the process 
rok nig siegie acid, sur until: a is throes : 17 clothe, use as little water as possible, and dry each p' : 
amalgamated, then add one pound and a half of white | of carpet that ie washed at once. If made very we 
sugar, and stir again till issclved. It make it like | the colours will run. (Reply to TURNER.) 
this it will not be cloudy. (Reply to J. W., Leeds.) " = 
Put a small teacupful of into| Teo Prevent Bad Toe Nails. nails below the 


unnoticed by her most intimate friends. 


—oreK00—- .. 
REST YOUR CLOTHES. 

Nor satisfied with her own rest cures, the up-to-date 
girl has taken to resting her clothes. It works like 
a charm. Nothing induces shabbiness in coats and 
gowns more than the lines and wrinkles which show 
‘that*they have been worn and reworn. Sitting creases 
and walking creases make a garment old before it 
has done half its duty. 

‘Men know this better than women. A man is well 
dressed with a small wardrobe, because every week 
or so he makes a change of clothes, sends the suit he 
has been wearing to the tailor, and thus never allows 


let 
$8 meoessary, till the sago is quite done, but not glutinous. | much beyond ite level. If nails grow in at the side, 
Add ‘nice of two lemons anda uarter of a pound of them at the and cut them often both there 
aged Place in a wet mould, | snd at the cppaaite exten, (Reply to O. Buann.) 


and stir all thorougbly ilor, 
to serve. A little grated lemon . | a wrinkle to become fixed in his garments. 
and © nining at od to the above proportions i a When the Feet are Tired poe reece Not. sll of women’s frocks can go to the tailor, 
lemon fiavour is li isoca is wslilag wo greek o-maial Soe bath in which though she will, do well to send the outdoor frocks 
in 


wi she does her shopping. tregoestly to be 
brushed and pressed. But even busiest of house- 
wives can, if she chooses, manage to change her clothes 
often enough to give them all an entire rest. 


. ogee 

A SCHOOL FOR BRIDES. 
Aurmoven there are a number of cookery schools 
in the United Kingdom, it has remained for an 
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be oer are conducted in connection with a large 
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are admi 
newly married that the “house! 


has to do. 

Pisce ing, — ing, aunt. se and home 
urn: ate su cand every eveni 
during which the sea is in seesion large number 

men, evidently matrimon ned, 

to [ found @ the interested 14 tors Ard 
watch the ms at their work. I wonder how 
long it will be before this most. useful institution is 
introduced in our own country for the benefit of 
British housewives! ~ F 


i 
NOVELTIES FOR EASTER. 
In a few days’ time Easter will be here, and with it al 
the Easter opus appear. The two Easter novelties 
given, with ions on how 
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= . Amalgamate the w' 
decorate or cover ié with hard icing. | of o} Of Maret.) Consistency of soap, and uso it as 
such on your hands and face. (Reply to SupriemRnED 


Dancin.) 
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say: “She made me go, and then she never troubled 
herself one ee “poy me. ad never ng FI tn 
a irl as far as was concern mi 
: a Tmt dead 
in the curry sauce. . .> never go out with her ” ; 
——108eo— Can you blame him? meee x ows 
’ ing her some court ‘or urn 
HINTS FOR THE HOME. then bas but he was her brother, and she took—foolish 
’ ; be destroyed | Sif! that she was—any favour that he might show her 
the presence as a matter-of course. ni a 
of a bor of lime, which will absorb the damp. De eer, Lae ee tenet, Bepens you Ot 


by your brother is . Suppose you get 
Ink Staine on Stone ia Guile ptt up a picnic, or # quiet little dance, or ¢ y sort of an 
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_ SHOPPING BY POST. 
Buery Monday the Bach Page of the 
devoted exclustoely to ladies. 


4s 
It contains a Special. . 2 2 0- 
FASHION ARTICLE 


1 


he application of some invite to 

oxalic acid; let it soak in thoroughly, and then wash induce him not only to be yee neowaed iat ~ aa aoe 

with warm water without soap. : but inist om his belog your man, so that to get tt. . It eill save you money. 
, 


‘Wash the joint, place it ina | he counts it as his s 

To Boil Pork Well. jouce-pan, cover with warm | seeing it a: success. Is ia so very for a girl to 

make her brother love her. A t 

a little consideration, and an inte: in his 
will pring this about quicker than you dream can 

possi ie. 7 . . 


‘Asx YOUR WEWSAGENT TO RESERVE YOU A COPY DAILY. 


LEGAL ADVICE FOR EVERYBODY, 


By G. D. LYNCH, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barristereat-Law. 
Crowa Svo, cloth. Price Is. ar 


Booksellers’, free for 1s. from ©, Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
To be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls and ' @@ post WO. a, 


Werex ENDING 
Apnit 20, 
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So quiet is kidney disense in its approach 
that it is often mistaken for some other com- 
plaint. The woman who is tired all the day, 
sleepless the night through; who is ansmic, 
irritable, nervous ; who suffers from dizzy spells, 
rheumatism, headache ; whose eyelids are puffy 
and swollen—she puts down her trouble to 
A some female complaint instead of to the real 

cause—the kidneys. The man whose back is 

weak, whose limbs drag, who has distressing 
J urinary troubles, dropsy, gravel—he nover 
i suspects his kidneys, which are the real cause 

of his illness. This is why kidney disease is so 
H serious and so generally fatal. 

If you don’t feel as well as you ought, do not 
neglect your kidneys another day, but begin at 
2 once with Doan’s backache kidney pills, because 
§ they are special kidney help; because the genuine 
4 Doan’s pills are made from pure vegetable roots 
and herbs, and are therefore reliable and safe 
B for old and young; because our neighbours— 
§ London men and women—tell so earnestly and 
§ sincerely how Doan’s pills have cured them. 


Mrs. S. Moule, of 6 Queen Street, Kidder- 
i minster, says :—“ Some years ago I completely 


TONKS 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
“a — Mention as 
Face feel mean | “Pearson’s Weekly. 


lost tho use of my hands, owing to a goa 
stroke. My kidneys beceme weakened, and I 
began to suffer from dreadful pains in the back, 
and from headaches. I was also greatly 
troubled with bearing-down pains. 

“T cannot speak too highly of your Doan’s back- 
ache kidney pills; they are the only medicine 
that brought me relief. Not only have the pills 
cured the backache, headache and the bearing- 
down pains, but they have actually restored the 
use tomy hands, I think this speaks highly for 
the good your medicine does to the whole systein, 
and I shall recommend Doan’s backache kidnoy 
pills to my friends.” 

24 years later, Mra. Moule said :—“I have 
kept in splendid health since my cure by Doan’s 
pills, and there has been no sign of the old 
trouble returning.” 


Doan’s backache kidney pills are two shillings 
and ninepence a box (six boxes for thirteen 
shillings and ninepence), They cannot be 
bought loose, but only in 2/9 boxes, which may 
be had of all chemists and stores, or direct from 
the proprietors, the Foster-McClellan Co., 
8 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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[KIDNEY COMPLAINT "=" UNAWARES— 


You Don’t Know You Have. 
lt Until it Has You. Heed 
the Warning. 
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after shaving? e as g 
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not using Will- 
iams’ Shaving 
am 


shan sranee from whiel ich ovr 
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If you want to get cured without 
spending a penny, send your name 
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Fels-Naptha is the only 
Soap that washes clean 
vith half the usual rubbing 
and half the usual wear on 
clothes, 


Makes wash-day half. 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Horeeradist should never be till it is 
really needed for . for by 
_ standin it loses wauch of ite favour and looks like 


vin Have a thick piece 
Peper dreads when it is likely to be needed, so that 
ean be used at the last moment. 


Gravy Sauce for Chops = tasty 


a tablespoonfuls of good gravy, one of ketobo - 
orcester sauce, r, . 
shallot vinegar. Ser orer the fire, thicken if liked, 


pour over the chops, and serve. 


Pour one pint of boiling water 
For Gingerette. over two tcaspoonfuls of essence 


of ginger and essence of lemon and a quarter of an 


rh out to serve. A little grated lemon 
rind can be added to the above proportions if a strong 


hile the cake is still 
knife, 
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* HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


” wungue Growing in a Cellar kg ge 
of a box of lime, which will absorb the damp. 
ak Stains on Stone Wil, I think, be removed 


by the application of some 

oxalic acid; let it soak in thoroughly, and then wash 
with warm water without soap. 

To Boil Pork Welt, Wash the joint, place it in » 

water, and ually to the boil. Skim t! ly, 

then simmer eae, Talwa pi ae maton 


uires slow 
all w ee — 
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DON’T BELIEVE YOUR MIRROR. 
Evry girl w is dissatisfied with herself should 
—— that she is better-looking than the kindest 
| of ing-glasses bids her, believe. 
A mirror cannot flatter a face that is in its natural 


e % + % ra ~< 
To Remove Marke of Fliee rub bey wl 


water cover. once. to 
all I ‘ i =n a a “not made-up.” Even the veer best 
5 ard a pale-green tinge, which reflects 
To Keep Children Welt Sve them (0 olczor. | colour « trifle lees clear than the original ; hair also 
cise, make them regular in habits, feed them on | has always » more sheen than glass shows, 
plain, rishing food, and wit seldom lack If it. is wavy never shows the of the 
appetite. Ha night for at least | waves, and if it is straight the glass accentuates the 


tness. 

More important, and still better to be remembered 
and carefully treasured, is the know that no one 
ever looks at the face so closely or so critically as the 
owner of it looks at the reflection in the glass. 
Blemishes that are a grief to a gisl may pass quite 
unnoticed by her most intimate friends. 


—<cetoo—- a 
REST YOUR CLOTHES. 
Nor satisfied with her own rest cures, the up-to-date 


a 
bad colour, and does not cleanse better than soap and 
Foe oyewed From, Rub a lemon that has had the 
rom it on an spots previous 

pods crmgg tingly Davia) ; 
To Clean a Carpet. PY weit Se dinected, AL 


ways start rocess good ly of clean; . ; 
cloths, Se ati water bi possible, andy f cos le piece | girl has taken to resting her clothes. It works like 
of carpet that ie washed at once. If very wet | ® charm. Nothing induces shabbiness in coats and 


gowns more than the lines and wrinkles which show 
‘that*they have been worn and reworn. Sitting creases 
and wal ing creases make a garment old before it 
has done half its duty. 

‘Men know this better than women. A man is well 
dressed with a small wardrobe, because every week 
or so he makes a change of clothes, sends the suit he 
has been wearing to the tailor, and thus never allows 
a wrinkle to become fixed in his garments. 

Not sll of women’s frocks can go to the tailor, 
though she will do well to send the outdoor frocks 
in which she does her shopping frequently to be 
brushed and pressed. But even busiest of house- 
wives can, if she chooses, manage to change her clothes 
often enough to give them all an entire rest. 


: ———edotoe—— 
A SCHOOL FOR BRIDES. 

Aurmoven there are a number of cookery schools 
in the United Kingdom, it has remained for an 
“American city to erect the. first school for brides. 

Philadelphia enjoys this unique. reputation. The 
— are conducted in connection with a large 

urch, and its students consist almost exclusively of 
brides and prospective brides. Old married couples 
are admi on certain evenings, but it is with the 
newly aa that the “ homsskeaber's university '’ 


the colours will ran. (Reply to TURNER.) 


: th 

To Prevent Bad Toe Nails, NOs SN the 
level of the end of the toe, and do not let them grow 
much beyond ite level. If nails grow in at the side, 
scrape them at the top and cut them often both there 
and at the opposite corner. (Reply to O. Buanp.) 


there is nothing so 
= good handful o oF gli been dissolved. Witha 


sponge ba the ankles and for a few minutes; dry 
with a rough towel, roiling well, “(Reply to 


Manray.) : 
‘This Shaving Soap Recipe a dig 


amal; pour the soap into pots or jars for 
( ly to BALLE®). 


To Make Your Hair Grow. brendhderag malt ec 


nights rubbing well with the finger-tips. | 1.5 to 
Then wash the head with the yolk of an egg beaten up| - dressmaking, house-clea' dh 
in three-quarters of a pint of soft water, le tga furni are sub : taught, ca fer evening 
of ammonia to th nendigeacrte ghly ith | during is ahacl a io pinion 6 tats samber 
the mixture and rinse in © water. oo ee ere trimonially inclined, are 
Fne ST SEe ee ee ey | ae ce sang Elbert ete werk: "Weenie hoe 
f wai u at t work. der how 
These are always best after | jong it wil be. ue this ast. weetel iantitutisa 


About Candles. keeping. I endeavour to kee 


mine » year before using and when I ley in of British housewives ! 


eel 
- ee FOR EASTER: 
a few days’ time Easter will be here, and with it 
the Easter a . The two Easter i 
predicgeer i op oe the 
week’s issue of Hous Norzs, will greatly amuse the 
readers who are ever on the look 


the pon rover] pong y it 
till it acquires soap, use it as 
such on your hands and face. (Reply to SuDIERERED 


——19eQoe=—= 


a single girl, and as far as she was concerned I might 
have been dead until it was time to go home. [’ll 
never go out with her ogin” : 

Can blame him? He was not a st r show- 
ing her some courtesy for hich she would return 
thanks; but he was her brother, and she —foolish 


“this salvage a mistake pot shown you 

ipa crag cee wae el sper eine 
dee Hint uve eae rte 0 |] en Dap Bo 

be counts it as his sffsir, aud-has greet pride in to get it, Jt evill save you money. 


seeing it a-success. It is so ve for a to Y EXPRESS & 
make her brother love her. A Tow pleasant ora, Bookstalls 
a little consideration, and an inte in 

will bring this about quicker than you dream can 


vonikia, Asx YOUR WEWSACENT TO RESERVE YOU A COPY DAILY. 


EGAL ADVICE FOR EVERYBODY, 


By G. D. LYNCH, of Lincoln's Inn, Barristereat-Law. 
Crown Svo, cloth. Price Is. 


and Booksellers’, post free for 1s, 9d., from ©, Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
Henrietta Street, W.C, 


L 


To be obtained at all Railway 


Lf 
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So quiet is kidney disense in its approach 
that it is often mistaken for some other com- 
plaint. The woman who is tired all the day, 
sleepless the night through; who is anemic, 
irritable, nervous ; who suffers from dizzy spells, 
rheumatism, headache ; whose eyelids are puffy 
and swollen—she puts down her trouble to 
A some female complaint instead of to the real 
7 cause—the kidneys. The man whose back is 
§ weak, whose limbs drag, who has distressing 
f urioary troubles, dropsy, gravel—he nover 
i suspects his kidneys, which are the real cause 
of his illness. This is why kidney disease is so 
serious and so generally fatal. 

q If you don’t feel as well as you ought, do not 
f neglect your kidneys another day, but begin at 
7 once with Doan’s backache kidney pills, because 
B they are special kidnoy help; because the genuine 
i Doan’s pills are made from pure vegetable roots 
f ond herbs, and are therefore reliable and safe 
H for old and young; because our neighbours— 
# London men and women—tell so earnestly and 
§ sincerely how Doan’s pills have cured them. 


Mrs. S. Moule, of 6 Queen Street, Kidder. 
i minster, says :—“ Some years ago I completely 


ares 


Face feel mean 


after shaving? Ry oO abe \Y 

“(UI wy 
we i amNY 
SNOWITE COLLARS 


Then you are/P§ 
not using Will- 
ams’ Shaving 
Soap. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticke and Tabdlets cold 
Gerywhere, The J. B. Williams Co., 
65 Great Russell t., Londen. 


TEN.DAYS’ FREE 
Ny S575 Tat lena 


Not Mere Soap 


Fels-Naptha is the only 
soap that washes clean 
with half the usual rubbing 
and half the usual wear on 
clothes, 

Makes wash-day half, 


Fels-Naptha 39 Wilson street London EG 


[KIDNEY COMPLAINT °2"* 


LYONS 


A. THOMAS, . 
UFrPER A \INGTON, 

317 eTUNDON, Wn 
RALIARLN AGENTS WANTDD. 


lost tho use of my hands, owing to a paralytic 
stroke. My kidneys beceme weakened, and I 
began to suffer from dreadful pains in the back, 
and from headaches. I was also greatly 
troubled with bearing-down pains. 

“I cannot speak too highly of your Doan’s back- 
ache kidney pills; they are the only medicine 
that brought me relief. Not only have the pills 
cured the backache, headache and the bearing- 
down pains, but they have actually restored tho 
use tomy hands. I think this speaks highly for 
the good your medicine does to the whole systcin, 
and I shall recommend Doan’s backache kiducy 
pills to my friends.” 

24 years later, Mra. Moule said :—“1 have 
kept in splendid health since my cure by Doan’s 
pills, and there has been no sign of the old 
trouble returning.” 


Doan’s backache kidney pills are two shillings 
and ninepence a box (six boxes for thirteen 
shillings and ninepence), They cannot be 
bought loose, but only in 2/9 boxes, which may 
be had of all chemists and stores, or direct from 
the proprietors, the Foster-McClellan Co., 
8 Wells Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


3 Dap 


BACKACHE : 
KADNEY PILLS: 


You Don’t Know You Have. 
lt Until it Has You. Heed 
the Warning. 


Ps eu 
we RANA EBs 


UPON BLAKEYS 


Ask for Vexo's Cowan Cure at Cheinists aad 


Lionrmxa 
Ee Stores, or free fcom the Vaxo Dave Co, Liulints 
vs ’° ingland, 


: Jornara writes a chatty letter to 


‘PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


a right to accept an invita- 
Hi when he is told that 
hing about it. Your 
deration, so, don’t go. 
things about Shake- 
speare in the nie Be i but your question 
(oes not lead to that end, J. T. oD pele Rees 4 
Shakespeare was born on April 22nd or 23rd 
date being the 28rd—and if you 


R.8.V.P.—No man has 
tion to another man’s 
his wife must not know an 
wife descrves your first con 

I sxovtp like to tell you many 


ae 
———T 
SS 


mer: acce 
oil look up any calendar you will see that the th 
: is Easter Monday. - 
I ava much plonsare, in announcing Oeetay,, wil | BW. 8. writes: Zieh reference to the illustrated 
SSintn the oping coapenst ete tov | Rue San inc eld ith 
corist written by John K. Prothero, Mr.) ote like teat on the head of the coach screw in- 


Prothero’s name does not need much introduction 

hands, as he is well known for his vivid, 
forceful writing that carries you on from incident 
to incident with breathless interest. The title of 
the now serial is “In the Grip of Fate,” and I can 
only say that it is a fitting successor to “ Rags and 
Riches.’ “Rags and Riches”’ is a wonderful story, 
and I must leove it to my readers to decide for 
themselves which of the two thoy like the better. 

Ow1na to the great pressure on our space we are 


sures the screw being properly screwed instead of 
hammered in, I have seen these screws hammered 
in scores of times without the teat being damaged 
in any way. The method is this: The platelayer 
places a nut on the head of the coach screw, around 
the teat, and he is then able to hammer away to 
his heart’s content.” 

Jean writes: “A ‘Black Maria’ has recently been 
appointed to this town, and many are the conjec- 
tures as the origin of the expression. Could you 


at m 


led to hold the anecdotes by Dr. Torrey : ; ; 
en eck. They will appear in the meet number. kindly inform me oe rong um ete 
T. K. tells me that he has copied this from the Charter columns? The tradition is tha 


van referred to as the “ Black Maria’ is 60 called 
from Maria Lee, a negress, who kept 6 sailors’ 
boarding-house in Boston. She was ® woman of 
such great size and strength that the unruly stood 
in dread of her, and when constables required help 
it was ® common thing for Black Maria to be sent 
for, who soon collared the refractory persons and 
took them to the lock-up. 


“No Jew shall 
from now until the end of tho world. 
The phraseology is very quaint. I 
can’t quito see how Jews could live in Leicester 
when the world was ended. If any Leicester reader 
can tell me why this law was made, and his explana 
tion is sufficiently intercsting to print, I will send 
him a free copy of the Nove, Maoazina for a year. 


he permitted to dwell 


of Leicester : 
in this town 


_ M. writes: “Your reference to Youxa Fouxs H. G. writes: “ Why does His Majesty the King | 

gan me of the time when I took it. I thought through the formality of ‘ pricking ’ the Sheri 

there was nothing to beat it. I was working in for the United Kingdom with the exception of 
the factories in the West Riding of Yorkshire at Lancashire?’ You are mistaken, H. G.; 
that time and I could ill afford the humble but the Lancashire list is not excepted, but it is con- 
necessary ‘brown.’ The little tasto I ss for sidered as a separate affair. A few days after the 
reading I owe to that paper. I rea in it the other lists have been pricked the Chancellor of the 


Duchy of Lancaster waite 7 

is known as the King’s , and there the 
Lancashire Sheriff list is pricked separately. Tho 
King docs not prick the list for Cornwall; that is 
done by the Prince of Wales, and is tho exception. 
The “ pricking’? of Sheriffs by the King is a very 
old custom. The Judge of Assize names three 
county airings one of whom is chosen to act as 


following lines on one occasion, and I have never the King in what 
forgotten them. I saw them at a time when I was 
practically homeless and friendless. 

No one is so unknown to fate, 

No one so utter desolate, 

But what some heart, altho’ unknown, 


Responds unto his own. 
“Qld ’? Notebook, 


and amongt many wise things he says: “I consi High Sheriff, to receive the judges when they go 
it the duty of every wife whose husband travels to on circuit. The names are sent to the Chancellor 
zet © copy of P.W. and insist upon his signing the | of the Exchequer, who sits with the judges of the 
<cupon for the £1,000 insurance.’”——————So | King’s Bench on one particular day to hear tho 
do 1, Jornara. And I have been saying the same! names of those who are nominated for the office. 


thing for many years. In fact, the lady readers of 
this paper oro such a clever ond persuasive lot of 
people, that if there is o solitary husband living 
who does not sign the coupon, ho deserves to live 
on cold mutton all his life. You got a pencil-case 
for this, Jovrara. But let me give you a word of 
warning. Don’t you ever address me again as 
“Old” Notebook. I won’t have it. The regular 
ting Editor is away, and I am Deputy Fighting 
itor. I won’t have it. Do you understand? As 
Galileo said about the earth—that goes. 

J. M. asks me: “Do you think it is possible for people 
to communicate with each other simply by concen- 
sieges 7 the will? A fried and I determing! me 

a’ little experiment in telepathy, and arran 
that on a ccrtain date, and at a given time, I should 
endeavour to transmit a message from my mind to 
his. For some days we kept constantly in touch 
with each other, assuming that this would assist 
us in establishing our telepathic connection. As 
the appointed time drew near, I withdrew to a 
darkened room and for half an ‘hour wrestled with 
the mleniy workings of my brain (!). Rarely has 
my mind been in such a state of ectivity. T was 
elated and confident that a connection been 
formed. On the following day I rushed eagerly to 


The list of names is eventually sent to the i 
who pricks the first name on the list with a gold 
bodkin. The Prince of Wales uscs a silver bodkin. 

Cizrrcus writes to me stating that he has a number 
of “uniformed men”? inclu in his acquaintance. 
He especially refers to members of the police force 
and wisheg to know in what manner the should 
recognise him when he is accompanied by his wife. 

‘Your question, Cuericvs, is an interest- 
ing one. Quite tho best thing would be the ordinary 
salute, but a policeman leading a lost child with ono 
hand and restraining the wild struggles of a stray 
bull-pup with the other malgne reasonably be con- 
sidered .to have his hands full, and thus the grace- 
ful uplifting of his gloves to the level of his oyebrows 
would be an impossible action. On ordinary occa- 
sions the regulation chin-strap renders it difficult for 
Robert to raise his helmet on a moment’s notice, and 
especially is this so when a set of Dundreary whiskers 
enter into the business. Let it remain at this, 
Cazniovs: That your uniformed friends should raise 
their hats when in “ mufti,’’ and do the best thing 
possible in the way of saluting when on duty. 

J. W. has had an argument with a friend, and after 
a long debate they were no forrarder. The friend 
said that when a 


my chum’s side, anxious to ascertain the it of it pester te. severing up old Hille 
A » ; on a board, tho new bills are on the f the old 
the experiment. ne my annoyance, rage, and | ones, J. W. argued that the new bills rere not on 


to learn that while I had been suffering 


cai is te ti the top, but in front, of the old ones; but in the 
meatal anguish, be lbad catirely oreciecked the | eret of the bill-boards being placed in # horizontal 
himself in the company of some fair damsel! position they would be om top. ~The first 

My dear J. k, my sym on ake with essential to anything like successful debate, J. W., 
you. My admiration is with the other fellow. He ism Gonnition of Seratsi ud for wane of the yee 


and your friend have come to a deadlock. He is 
using the word “top” in its applied meaning, and 
you are using it in its literal meaning, and it is a 
rule of logic that two persons arguin a different 
premises cannot agreo in their conclusions. Liter- 
ally, the top is the highest part of anything; but 
it is equally correct to uso the word in its applied 
meaning to indicate the last object placod against 
a number of others—as a posted bill. In a literal 
sense it is not correct to speak of a “ top-coat,’’ 
unless you are wearing it for the moment on your 
head; nor could you speak of an “under-vest’’ un- 
less you were tS on it. But most words havo 
by usoge an sppli 2 as well as a literal, mcanin 
and any standard dictionary will deal with bot 
meanings fully. When we say of a boy that he is 
at the “top” of his class, we signify in a perfectly 
accurate way that ho is a good pale and not that 
he is an unusually accomplished acrobat. 


will no doubt securo the girl. You get the pencil 
case. By-the-way, I nearly forgot to answer your 
question. I think it is just tom-foolishness to waste 
half an hour in communicating with a friend who 
isn’t there, when you can do it in half a minute on 
@ picture postcard. 

£100 PRIZE SONG COMPETITION. 


Tus prize of £100 has been awarded to the 
author of “Try to Forget.’’ Dr. Cummings, the 
Director of the Guildhall School of Music, was the 
judge, and makes the following romarks on “Try 
to Forget’: “‘Try to Forget’ is not difficult ; it 
has words, suitable for men or women, and 
is very tuneful, and ought easily to become 
popular.” Full details of the result of the contest 

appear in each copy of “Try to Forget,” which 
qill be on sale everywhere on May Ist next, and 
qhich will form Part 9 of Pearson's 6d. Music, 


Wax sxpine 
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RESULT OF THE “FOOTLINE”’ COMPETITION. 
Tus first prize of £10 which was‘offered in this com- 
a has been awarded to Mr. W. H. Allen, 
nelagh Road, St. Austell, for the followin 
sentence: “O Linievitch, and 
Russia’s hosts! O captains of 
wee, Oyama! May that spirit 
io paths 

of wit for 
as martial 


who comman 
met conjuests, 
t lights war's 
come also to me who fight with might 
d which man, alas! ranks as high 


ory.”’ 

Prises 0} zi have been sent to each of the 
eee gab H. Wightman, “Stratford,” A 
Road, Saltcoats; Andrew - Robertson, 618 
Gallowgate, Gla ; H. Chadwick, 145 Asylum 
Road, Peckham, 8.E.; Bert Cotten, 10 
Street, Canning Town; and Mrs. Allan, 15 Cle 
ment’s Road, East Ham, Essex. 

Surprise gifte have been awarded to the follow- 


Sargent, Bristol; R. Pimley, Preston; H. P : 
PS Langley, Fulham; H.: owley, Swaffham; 


Ludlow; J. J. Robinson 


EO. Woo be, Be G. Grant, Reading; 


ley, Scarbo-ough ; Mrs. 


f 3.8. R. House, Oxford; G. Red 
Shields; F. Hewitt, tontes, ee B, Sharp, Baynwater, we 
Craven, Crofton Park, B.E.; Mi 2 , Co. Kildare; E. 


Ww. M. : Bay; A. Haughton, Coventry; 
Hodge, Putney, '8.W.: Stables, Aberdeae, B (3, Swart, 
H ead; 8. # 4 
Corporal J. Huskisson, LichBeld; 3. gina Ne 
Thornton, 


The laswrance Coupen on this page bo'ds good ter 
eumuber et insasdies chaltis 6? 41.000 antl naar tha sebdliives 
stated there. If twe or more people are killed in an accident 
to the train ia which they are travelling—provided they are 
erdinary Ucket-bearlag patsengere—thea the next-of-kin of 
each of them is entitled to claim £1,000. Im the case of most 
other pepers offeriag insurance claims of 21,000 It will be fouad 
that ealy the first claim received will be recognised for this 
amount, and that subsequent claims will be disallowed, or 
£100 oaly ts paid. ta thie respect Pearson’s Weekly system 
of insurance ditiers from most other aystems. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


21,000 cline (INSURANCE. 


487 Claims already paid, including one of £2,000 
ana one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims to 
the extent of &1,000—not for one only. £1,000 spccially 
by ‘ux Ocean ACCIDENT ANDGUARANTEE Conronkse 

lg ge Street, Loncon, E.U., to 

claims, under the following conditions, must be 


ct, 1890, 
will be by the above Corporation to the legal 
seenatlve' al any person Tilted by a0 accident 


rop’ 
& | ,000 to the {als iu which the dcccaged was an ordiual 
fete ben ng nger (inctading holders o} 
and rsion tickets, * post-office officiais in any of t 


way sort! vans, and railway servants travelling with pass of 

railway certanis’ ticket in an ordinary carriage), and who, at the 

= such accident, in his, or her, hence jon, the Insurance 
pon on this page, or fe paper in which it is, with his, or her 

usual signature, written In Ink, or pencil, on the space provided ab 
fi is pa 


ha per may be left at or her, p of aboue, s@ 
a coupon is si 
Vv be td ay. that the sald sum shall be paid to the legal 
tives such person apered, should death result from 
at within three months thereafter, and that 
notice acsident be given wiihig three of its occurrence. 
in tho e & person havi; 


rat 
in the 
ony train in which he oF 


3 St dals 


of Pearson’ Weekly may ¢ Hn ki oe rae 
i As rile Seton not am. cyelty 
the weeleegs Cas - this bad tn cok 
wh a the [pearance Conmed Siguature: written in ink of 
on the the foot, and that death curred 
w t -four hours r, and that notice was ns 
See reece RE net aes "at Mise Nr 
any, of al oso loner as the coupon te siened. 
ry subscription 
4 te their n t, oF 
x eg gS retet cer veal pecs 
Sees, eae rahe 
bove conditions essence 
i age ore She eee toe 


contra 
This insurance for the current week of issue only, and 
titles the holder to the 4 
entitles ider to benefit of, and is subject to, fhe conditions 


to be thi J 
the Ach cab 
rporation. Ne 
SS ee 


Sigasture coesepensenaconseseceseconecenseoeesetenenooooconeen es ceceeeseeneneOe Ome 


Avaitabis trom 8 Tharsday, 13th, 1903, 
atl midaight, Feisay, April Sia, fo08. 


et ero 


Note.—A pencil-case will be awarded to each reader whoa: Ictter is dealt with on this page, or whose suggestion for a title te used 
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“VFOOOOA IS A VALUABLE FOOD BEVERAGE.” 
Mr. A. CHITTY, A.B., H.M.S, = ow 
** Aalvina,”? Devonport, writes: : = | ES Cc R Oo N 
« Allow me to express my heart-felt grati- Say WW 
tude to yen tor tne aask oueitious boebie ATCH 
that I ioe derived from valuable Vi- 
avin ue ok = cones af = = = scttnatinn-ok HA 
w as you are ess aware, = The price for a watch is no cation o' 
on the syatem syatem. I used to = time- price you pay You want a watch for service 
difficulty diving in — =| —not Crue show. Aa peel 5/- Watch will aap a —s as 
one, but ba sane an alae = = = satisfactionasa 5-guinea timepiece, at 
beverage, I gfe Cost for cleaning and r eee Ente Cee 
depth up to twenty: five fathoms without s = - 7 No other SS such . broad ‘and liberal 
« = & Guarani 'o other watchmaker co we) ive 
eon are at perfect liberty to use this as =] such a Guarantee. The Guarantee shows our con- 
BH fidence in each of the 10,000 watches we make daily— 
it isthe reason why ten million people now wear Ingersoll 
ej Watches. It is a good reason for you to wear one. 


= See the Watch & Guarantee at your Dealer's. 


Yongury ths Home od Rota of Gra Pit. 
Mhtvers: 22. 2 BE: . oeeos 


| ® teatipbe BS? 


= \ Es Rost. 8. INGERSOLL & B80, De 
= NI Aupazgy House, Evy Pracz, 
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The APRIL. Number of -_ - 


“The RAPID REVIEW 


NOW ON SALE 
GIVEN AWAY. 


efit 


=o 


FINN ALTCARDCO.,24 Summer Row, 

THE SETTLER’S IDEAL HOME. 
NEW ZEALAND. 
grEEreeR st 
pope tied oe 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 


"will make you Look Well, Feel Well and Keep Well. 
of Medicinal Herbs, and are 


anous Free a; CYCLE CO. Lié., a haus on 
Wheel, Swift. Soccial Sr aannt ai os Gamal Gee we annecaen ane 
CrabbeBrakes, 2 ; t ; | BEECHAM’S PILLS RECOMMEND THEMSELVES. 


Sate ede ie aie al 
rhea ory pusuiN. . 6,000,000 BOXES SOLD ANNUALLY. 
W:rwiek First | . LONDON Prepared only by FHOMA8 BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lanc., and 
Crade Tyres, Viaduct, sold everywhere in boxes price 1/1% (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills. 


"TT Damme eens Mieiboert doadbo wat ote Mrtiownt Darinet ° PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offloss, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.6, 
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| c asp caie wks ann 
. Sam. | bicycle is MAGHTNESS, but with 
increased strength. Why should you 
~ push pounds of superiiuous metal | 
about, when BRITAIN'S BEST 

— 


which weighs as fow as 24}-Ibs., and 


SIX YaRvDs 


never exceeds. BO-b8. for the fully. 
: equipped Roadster, can be bought al 
. modern common-sense prices? Every 
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“18ST. . MILLS, owe 


“BEAUTIFUL RUGS {3 


9 
f+ HODGSON & SONS’ QUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. - 
Phenomenal Offer is made to the readers of 
Meek hy pores 90'4/1905. On of P.O. oe: 
5/6 we =e oie Sievers direct from our 


| 
. | = ane ageemt oreo re 


address, 
REAL SEAMLESS. WOVEN 
HALF-QUINEA | 


= at DEWAR’S 
fashionable shades ca , | “WHITE LABEL 
WHISKY 


- No Better Food.” 


Dr. ANGERS. WILSON, F,R.S.B., ete. 


1 ave’ never tasted Cocoa that te wai ' igs 


—Sir CHAS. CAMERON, O.B., KD. 
- BePrecident of the Royal Oottoge PrN ‘Tenant: 
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